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Reviews 
A Journey in Manchuria * 

A GOOD BOOK on Manchuria has long been wanting, and 
in this portly and handsome volume we have it. Its bind- 
ing of imperial Chinese yellow is a suggestion of the super- 
fine contents. In text it is a rare combination of the litera- 
ture of travel made fascinating by the personal element of 
adventure, and the literature of solid fact and information 
made readable by the practiced hand of a scholarly man of 
the world. In both departments, the warm sympathies of 
one who has no quarrel with nature, God, or humanity, 
shows itself on every page. Evidently a man in first-rate 
physical condition, familiar with human nature in its many 
phases, our traveler on his mule, or eating Tartar pork and 
millet, or consorting with polished French or earnest Scotch 
missionaries, or at his desk reducing his stacks of notes to 
readable pages, is the same genial, imperturable, sunny fel- 
low. We at once make up our mind to go with him on his 
next journey—provided he invites us. 

Strange as it may seem in this decade, when Russia 
touches Corea, having in 1860 sliced off from China a terri- 
tory as large as France, that no Europeans have explored 
the mountains between Corea and China, or hunted the 
tigers that so abundantly populate the wilds of Manchuria. 
This latter province, lying between Mongolia and the Russian 
possessions of Primorsk which front the Sea of Japan, is now 
well defended and garrisoned by the Chinese, who prefer at 
least one province between themselves and the Muscovite. 
It is the ancestral home of the present Manchiu dynasty, 
which for over two centuries has held the oft-changed throne 
of China. While Japan has had but one dynasty of Mikados, 
the Chinese Empire has enjoyed (or suffered under) no less 
than thirty-four. The pigtails of ourlaundrymen in Ameri- 
can cities are proof of the thoroughness of the conquest of 
the Manchiu Tartars over the native Chinese. Manchuria 
is now divided into the provinces of Shing-king, Kirin, He- 
Lung, and Kiang, the author’s travels having been made 
in 1886 in the two first-mentioned provinces. The term 
‘Manchuria’ is unknown to the natives, being an expressive 
term coined by the French geographers. In brief, Man- 
churia is the northeast corner of the Chinese Empire, out- 
side of the Great Wall and China proper, as large as Texas, 
and with a population of 22,000,000 souls. While the au- 
thor traversed the two southern provinces, he names his 
book from the famous peak of the range of mountains 
which stand as the northern boundary line of Corea. On 
the top of this highest peak of the Long White Mountain 
is the Dragon Prince Pool, the source of the great Sungari 
River, upon which no European had ever looked. The trav- 
elers were rewarded with the fearful joy of first gazing into 
its deep blue water. They were also able to rub perma- 


nently off the map those ‘lofty ranges of snow-clad moun-. 


tains,’ ‘lines of snowy peaks, 10,000 to 12,000 feet high,’ 
which existed in the imagination of closet geographers, and 
even on maps recently issued by the Royal Geographical 
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Society. The Long White Mountains, from 3000 to 8000 
feet high, are white becausé-of the color of their rocks as 
well as from their temporary snow covering. 

The subject chosen by Mr. James for treatment is one of 
contemporaneous interest, not merely because Russia wants 
to get, and China to keep, the home-lands of the Manchiu 
dynasty, but because Manchuria is the Manitoba or Great 
West, which is ‘booming’ with incoming population, and 
where the value of real estate is continually rising. - It 
is the great pig-yard, bean- and millet-garden, mule- and 
horse-raising ground for the Empire. Even the once ‘neu- 
tral strip’ of the old maps between Corea and China is now 
almost covered with good farms and thriving new towns, 
There are some curious parallels between this movement of 
population and the settlement of our own great West. 

Not to go too much into details, we have been charmed 
into the reading of every page of this delightful narrative of 
adventure with mules, men, game, fish, midges and gadflies, 
ice and mud, missionaries, Manchius and Russians. The 
author has some funny ideas about Americans, and occa- 
sionally draws comparison between the uses of slang, of 
chewing-gum, and of the national utensil usually called a 
cuspadore, on both continents. In other ways he shows that 
his knowledge of us is that gained by the superficial rider in 
cars, or eater at hotels; but these serve only to give a neigh- 
borly air to the book. One is more than ever impressed 
with the‘chronic and crying need to Chinese humanity of 
soap and Christianity. Insect powder is a necessity in Man- 
chiu inns, and a revolver is always a good belt ornament, 
because of the propensity to communism which the road- 
agents beyond the towns continually show. Whiskey, too, 
is plentiful, and the fruit it brings to maturity is remarka- 
bly similar on both of the Pacific slopes. Apart from these 
phases of human nature, one feels that the Manchius are 
not a bad lot to travel among. Our author, owing to his 
haste of transit and great space of ground covered, did not 
bag a tiger, but so numerous are these superbly covered 
beasts in the mountains, that we wonder that their splendid 
pelts are not more common on American floors. Other game 
was plentiful, and the author was well rewarded for the ex- 
penditure of cartridges. Asa piece of bookmaking this work 
ranks easily among first-class English publications. Map, 
colored picture, wood-cuts, appendixes and index, are all 
of the best. It can safely be put in any library as the very 
best as well as the freshest of all the books on the region of 
which it treats. 





“The Land Beyond the Forest ” * 

A THOROUGHLY unconventional book of travels is nowa- 
days a rare treat, and still rarer, a book treating of an un- 
known country. One looks over the annual book-lists for 
hours without hitting upon a volume that fulfils both con- 
ditions—novelty and unconventionality. No one can pick 
up ‘ The Land Beyond the Forest,’ however, without reali- 
zing that here is an author who has found the undiscovered 
country, the ‘bourne from whence’ a very lively ‘ traveller’ 
indeed has ‘returned,’ and of which she has given us de- 
lightful accounts. The writer of this notice once viewed, 
without penetrating, a part of the delectable region to which 
Mme. Gerard, wife of an Austrian officer and a brilliant 
Scotchwoman withal, takes us in this book. A run down 
the meandering Danube brings one in contact with many 
nations—Roumania among others, which is the land beyond 
the ‘land beyond the forest.’ Mme. Gerard visits this 
strange Latinized kingdom of ‘Carmen Sylva,’ too; but her 
principal attention is devoted to Transylvania, a great 
wooded little-visited part of Austria, hemmed in by Hun- 
gary on the west, Roumania on the south, Galicia and Mol- 
davia on the eastand northeast. The Carpathian Mountains 
make a magnificent girdle nearly around it, and its inhabi- 
tants are a medley of Saxon, Roumanian, Hungarian, and 
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Tsigane races who keep apart to this day, and preserve with 
remarkable purity their national tongues, customs and in- 
dividuality. The country is about as large as Virginia, and 
has several millions of people in it of Magyar, German, 
Gypsy, Jew, Armenian, and Roumanian race, whose varying 
dress and language, legends and folk-lore, poetry and life 
make up the staple of a most interesting itinerary. 

Mme. Gerard’s style is witty and charming to a degree, 
and recalls at every page Jane Welsh Carlyle, whose spirit, 
in some inexplicable avatar, Indian or Scotch, must have 
‘migrated’ into this delightful tourist. Her qualifications 
for her task are ample: she is alike indefatigable as walker 
and talker; she never shrinks from asking questions or mak- 
ing acquaintances; her spirits are buoyant; her eye for the 
picturesque wide-awake and cultivated. She gathers not 
only ferns and mosses, but traits, legends, characteristics, 
fairy-tales, and poems. She has the rage for china-jugs and 
old embroideries; but she ‘rages’ no less after history and 
geography, statistics and useful information; leavening all 
with a sprightly humor and a merry sarcasm that buoy up 
the heavy parts of the book, and float one airily over the 
most formidable rows of figures. Her main theme is the 
Transylvanian Germans, who (like the Pennsylvania Dutch) 
cling to their native tongue in the midst of hostile races, and 
have formed a clan apart in these Carpathian wilds for eight 
hundred years or more. Twenty chapters of the book tell 
us all about these Old World people with their unsophisti- 
cated ways, education, Lutheran religion, betrothal, mar- 
riage, and mortuary customs. Then the author takes up 
the Roumanian side and discusses with sparkling comment 
their poetry, superstitions, songs, music, and morality. The 
Gypsies are singled out for many vivid chapters of their 
own, and the Szeklers and Armenians come in for a glance. 
Fifteen or twenty short chapters conclude the book, and tell 
a mingled story of fascinating mountain-excursions, visits to 
Gypsy camps and fortune-tellers, hunting trips in search of 
the abounding bears, wolves, and wild fowl, and a visit to 
the summer home of ‘Carmen Sylva.’ The statistics and 
ethnology of the book may not always be accurate; the 
‘fancies’ may outnumber the ‘facts’ of the title-page; but 
we are free to say that we have been taken entirely captive 
by Mme. Gerard’s story of the ‘enchanted garden ’ of Tran- 
sylvania. 





The Life of a Sinologue * 

AmoNG the very few great scholars in Chinese, Dr. S. 
Wells Williams stood not very far from first. His ponderous 
Tonic Dictionary crowned his life-work, and ranks easily 
first for thoroughness and utility. Phrase-books, and helps to 
the acquisition of the monosyllabic speech used by the most 
numerous race of human beings onthis globe, were turned 
out from his pen and printing-office in successive editions 
and revisions, during a space of nearly fifty years. In ad- 
dition to his linguistic work, Dr. Williams not only organized 
and superintended the American Mission Press at Canton 
and Macao, from 1832 to 1857, when it was burned, but 
wrote voluminously in other lines of science. For many 
years he held the laboring oar of that happy venture in 
Anglo-Chinese journalism, Zhe Chinese Repository. He ac- 
ted as editor and contributor, and its twenty octavo vol- 
umes form even to-day the richest mine of learning acces- 
sible to the student of that Empire which holds in unity 
of civilization a third of the world’s population. 

As author of ‘The Middle Kingdom,’ his name has been 
familiar to Americans for over forty years. He had a hand 
—and a king’s hand, too—in the opening of Japan to West- 
ern civilization, visiting the Mikado’s Empire before, with, 
and after Perry. After being missionary printer for nearly 
a generation, he entered the field of diplomacy, and was for 
twenty years the real power behind the figure-heads of the 
Legation of the United States in Peking. In features, es- 
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pecially the nose, he was so like one of the lineage of Abra- 
ham, that he was constantly taken for a Hebrew. He en- 
joyed this experience as a standing joke, however, and while 
full of innocent fun, no son of Israel was ever more devout, 
God-fearing, God-loving, and man-helping than he. He 
had a passion for flowers, for minerals, and indeed for the 
works of the Creator’s hand in every department of natural 
history. In short, his was a winsome personality. As an 
American, his patriotism was intense. As a broad-minded 
Christian, he acted as a constant mediator among his fel- 
lowmen of divers civilizations, enabling the Oriental and the 
Occidental to understand and appreciate each other. 

Born in Utica, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1812, of New England 
stock and of remote Welsh ancestry, he died at New Haven, 
Feb. 16, 1883, having rounded out a most useful and labori- 
ous life. In this handsome octavo volume, with its fine 
steel-plate portrait, good print and fair-margined pages, in- 
dex, and good book-making generally, his son Frederick 
Wells Williams has told the story of his sunny and useful 
and scholarly life. With modesty and literary skill, he is 
content to make most of the text .consist of Dr. Williams’s 
own words in letters and journals. No one who wishes a 
view into the inside history of affairs in the far East during 
the past half-century, can ignore this work. Dr, Williams 
was a hearty hater and unflinching opponent of British greed 
and the opium iniquity, and of Dennis Kearneyism, whether 
in the ‘ sand-lots’ or in Congress. 





‘“‘ The Correspondence of Daniel O’Connell” * 


IT Is SIXTY YEARS since the ‘unaided genius of a sin- 
gle man’ won the victory of Catholic Emancipation. That 
man was Daniel O’Connell. Although as late as the reign 
of James II. there were Catholics in both Houses of Par- 
liament, the Statutes of Disabilities had been strenuously 
enforced since the accession of William III. The effect of 
the severe laws against Catholics, which began to load the 
Statute-book in the reign of Elizabeth, had been that neither 
Catholic peers nor Catholic Commoners had sat at West- 
minster for many generations; and for the repression of the 
Irish-Catholics a most oppressive and barbarous code had 
from time to time been enacted. The severities of the 
Penal Code had been greatly relaxed before the time of 
Daniel O’Connell, for whom was “reserved the glory of at 
length achieving Catholic Emancipation. 

The Liberator was born in 1775 in County Kerry. He 
was educated by his uncle, a man of some substance, who 
had determined to make him his heir, and who, although 
offended by his nephew’s marriage with a portionless cousin, 
left him a considerable estate. After the Irish schools, 
which were wretched, had been exhausted, he and _ his 
brother Maurice were sent, as was the custom among well- 
to-do Irish Catholics, to St. Omer and thence to Douay; but 
the French Revolution and the consequent disorders in Bel- 
gium curtailed their ‘foreign days,’ and they completed 
their education in London. In 1798 O’Connell was admit- 
ted to the Irish bar, and his abilities and eloquence quickly 
gave him a commanding position. His fees in his first 
year’s practice amounted to 58/., but ‘by 1814 had risen to 
3800/., and from that time to 1829, when he virtually aban- 
doned practice, his business had so increased that it was 
impossible to keep an account of it. Although time has not 
justified those extravagant estimates of his future fame which 
were made by some even of the greatest of his contempo- 
raries, neither has it suffered his memory to meet with the 
neglect foretold by his enemies. No name is dearer or bet- 
ter remembered everywhere in Ireland than that of Daniel 
O’Connell. 

It was his sympathy with the Catholic Irish that led 
O’Connell to abandon his great practice at the bar, and to 
devote his life and energies to a ‘cause.’ If ambition in- 
fluenced him, it was an ambition which ruined his fortunes 
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and destroyed that delightful home-life which was his great- 
est pleasure. As a statesman, he seems to have lacked 
originality. Even the startling and, as it proved, effective 
means of hastening Catholic Emancipation—z. ¢., the elec- 
tion by an Irish constituency of a Roman Catholic to the 
House of Commons, undoubtedly the most important event 
in O’Connell’s political life—had been suggested long be- 
fore by Keogh of Mount Jerome in a letter to P. V. Fitz- 
patrick. The propriety of O’Connell himself standing for 
Clare was first suggested to Fitzpatrick by Sir David Roose, 
and the mind of Fitzpatrick instantly reverted to the half- 
forgotten words of Keogh. He hastened to O’Connell, who 
at first was not inclined to adopt the suggestion, but soon 
‘did so. His election speedily followed, and the Catholic 
Emancipation bill was passed. 

This was his greatest victory and his most lasting service 
to Ireland, and when this had been done he had reached 
the highest pinnacle of his glory. But he had resolved to 
‘obtain the Repeal of the Union, and in this he failed, though 
to the effort he devoted the remainder of his life, deriving 
his support from the so-called ‘Irish Tribute,’ which his 
countrymen in their gratitude gave him in lieu of the income, 
now abandoned, of his vast legal practice. He wielded an 
enormous influence in Parliament, but his efforts to secure 
the Repeal were futile. There can be no doubt that he 
thoroughly believed in its wisdom and feasibility until almost 
the close of his career. But England was a unit against it. 
The question was not simply an Irish one, whose decision 
in the affirmative would affect Irishmen only; it was rather 
an Imperial question, affecting all the inhabitants of the 
Empire, and in this light O’Connell finally saw it. 

Among his letters the most charming and entertaining 
are those to his wife and children, in which his ardent and 
tender nature is touchingly displayed. Great praise is due 
to Mr. Fitzpatrick for the admirable arrangement of this 
correspondence, which fills two large volumes. He deserves 
the gratitude not only of every countryman of O’Connell, 
but of all who value—and who does not?—a new and wor- 
thy addition to our knowledge of the man who was in his 
time the foremost figure in the history of his country, and 
who will always be one of the greatest heroes of its past. 





Maurice Thompson’s ‘“‘ Sylvan Secrets” * 

ALL Lovers of candor and keen air and sunshine must 
‘be charmed with Maurice Thompson’s little book of essays, 
entitled ‘Sylvan Secrets,’ The author is above all things 
a poet, and his science breaks into poetry at every turn; 
whether we find him sending back his imagination to the 
time when ‘ the first cat-bird sang in a brier-tangle, the first 
brown thrush flooded a thicket with its melody, the first 
mocking-bird filled the day and the night with incomparable 
rhapsody,’ or ascribing the see- saw flight of the kingfisher, 
azure knight of the fish-spear, to ‘some obscure correlation 
between the motion of his sky-mailed wings and that of the 
flowing water.’ ‘ Perhaps,’ he writes, ‘there may be critics 
who will imagine that the most obvious secret of all is the 
motif of my work.’ Yet he seems to set forth certain defi- 
nite theories. That the migration of birds is due to heredi- 
tary instinct originally acquired during climatic oscillations 
of the quaternary age, the migratory birds being the old 
birds of the north, with whom ‘the polar region is a dim 
and tender memory transmitted from a remote ancestral 
source;’ that bird-song is not generated in the syrinx, and 
that this name, suggestive of the avian pipe, ‘should be given 
to the larynx, of which the glottis is the mouth-piece, not to 
the obscure little pump-valve box at the hinder end of the 
trachea’; that ‘ the so-called vocal cords in the syrinx of the 
most musical birds are utterly devoid of the structure of 
true vocal cords, and serve merely as valves or stops at the 
openings of the bronchial tubes’; that ‘the picidzean devel- 
opment of the hyoid cornua in the genus Ficus has for its 
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secondary function a mechanical and perhaps sensory aid to 
hearing, and such development in the genus Co/apées is in 
aid of the sense of taste ’—these are some of Mr. Thompson’s 

‘sylvan secrets.’ His attitude is complacent, yet candid. 
The two literary papers are characterized by a pleasant 
frankness and individuality; but when a writer is eager to 
proclaim that a live titmouse is more to his taste than a dead 
poet, and that a mocking-bird ‘makes him forget that evér 
there was a Shakspeare,’ it need surprise no one that he 
writes more adequately of the bird than of the bard. The 
assumption that * anybody can understand Shakspeare pro- 
vided the Shakspeare scholars are forbidden admission to 
the study,’ strikes us as flippant. ‘Study Shakspeare as you 
would study Nature ’"—this advice has a large air that is 
misleading. For how does the author study Nature? In 
detail, surely, seeking something more than the ‘ broad wash 
of thought’ which is all he cares to get from the dramatist, 
In the study of literature, as in that of science, it is indeed 
too possible to lose sight of the greater in concentration upon 
the less. ‘This is a danger; but certainly the notion that 
one may attain the end at a leap while despising the means, 
presents its dangers also. 





Wordsworth’s Poetical Works * 


Is Is PARTLY with a feeling of hopelessness that-one turns 
over the nine hundred pages of ‘The Complete Poems of 
William Wordsworth’ (1), and partly with a feeling of re- 
gret. There is much to admire in the personality of Words- 
worth, and much to deplore; and the same is true of the 
vast heritage of verse that he has bequeathed to mankind, 
One has to be an ‘intense’ Wordsworthian indeed, to ex- 
plore this encumbered tract of forest, to push his way 
through the brambles and underbrush; and were it not that 
in its depths, above our heads the singing of * a thousand 
blended notes,’ of ‘Cuckoo,’ ‘Skylark,’ ‘ Linnet,’ and 
‘Nightingale,’ and beneath our feet the ‘ Daisy,’ ‘ nun de- 
mure of lowly part,’ with ‘ pansies, lilies, kingcups’ and the 
‘Small Celadine,’ await our quest, few of us would venture 
far into it. Has any poet ever awakened grander harmonies 
than the author of ‘ Intimatations of Immortality ’ ?—or ut- 
tered direr puerilities in the next breath? ‘ Tintern Abbey’ 
and ‘The Idiot Boy’ are the products of the same year! 
Or is there any more pathetic commentary on the falling 
away from the ideals of one’s youth, than that which the in- 
dexes of 1807 and 1847 afford? In the earlier year the 
world was first held enraptured by that free, golden burst of 
song, that went up from Rydal, like the ‘Skylark’s’ own 
note 

; Strong as a mountain river 
Pouring out praises to the Almighty Giver, 

the echo of which will reverberate from her hills forever; in 
1847 (and with the one improvisation of that year the poems 
close), we have the ‘Ode on the Installation of His Royal 
Highness, Prince Albert as Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge.’ The golden note is attenuated to a feeble 
treble, which dies away like this: 

Who deigns to grace our festal rite, 

The pride of the Islands, VICTORIA THE QUEEN. 

The modern editor is nothing if not exhaustive. His 
methods are reportorial, almost, in the management of de- 
tails; no scrap of paper—proof, letter, manuscript—is too 
insignificant to serve his purpose. Prof. Morley has per- 
formed his work with a zeal and thoroughness that will win 
the hearts of all students of Wordsworth’s verse. Besides 
his scholarly introduction, he has prepared a copious. bib- 
liography, and provided indexes, notes, an appendix, and a 
chronological table of contents, in accordance with which 
the poems are arranged. 

The hitherto unpublished verse of ‘The Recluse’ (2) 
contains some exquisite lines to his sister, whose 
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voice was like a hidden Bird that sang, 

The thought of her was like a flash of light, 

Or an unseen companionship ‘a breath 

Of fragrance independent of the wind. 
But as a whole it is arid and verbose. It is included in the 
Complete Works, and printed separately also. What Stop- 
ford Brooke has said of Coleridge is almost equally applica- 
ble to his illustrious contemporary: ‘All that he did excel- 
lently might be bound up in twenty pages, but it should be 
bound in pure gold.’ 





Two Books by Besant * 

IT Is DOUBTFUL whether any novel that Mr. Besant has 
written, or has yet to write, is or can be fuller of ideas more 
distinctively Besantine than ‘All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,’ a newedition of which we have in our hands (1). The 
book is profoundly interesting, not only from the remarkable 
Utopian scheme of life which it so attractively presents, but 
also from the study of character—the author’s character. 
It is the first novel that he wrote after the illness and death 
of James Rice, and he entered into the development of 
its ideas with an enthusiastic belief in their feasibility 
which has given the name of Walter Besant a position 
unique in the world of fiction. Everyone knows the story of 
‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men’; how the heroine, a 
young girl of unlimited wealth, disguises herself as a poor 
dressmaker and lives among the working-women of East 
London as one of them, in order to find out by observation 
how money could do them most good; how she meets with 
a man who, educated above his station, has voluntarily re- 
turned to live among his people as a carpenter; how they 
between them plan the Palace of Delight; how she builds it; 
how she carries her disguise to the very moment when he 
marries her, and how, a few hours after the ceremony, at the 
formal opening of the Palace, she treats him to the public 
surprise that he has married an heiress instead of a poor 
dressmaker. Now, of course, since the beginning of fairy- 
tales, this ruse, when the Prince shuffles off his coil of tatters 
and stands out resplendent in his natural right before his 
humble and blushing bride, has always been perpetrated 
with impunity upon women, and there is perhaps no inher- 
ent incongruity in the same trick being played upon a man; 
but we fear it is much too theatrical a scene for a modern 
lover to contemplate with unmixed joy. It is just such in- 
stances as this that bring every social solution of life that 
Mr. Besant plans to a reductio ad absurdum. It is this 
quality that stamps everything he touches with unreality. 
Not content, like Dickens, to draw public attention to the 
crying abuses of the day by masterly characterization, he 
constantly promulgates new schemes of improvement. Dick- 
ens’s characters were often unreal or exaggerated, but they 
represented a type of which the world at once felt the truth; 
Mr. Besant’s, on the other hand, must ever appear the bril- 
liant and isolated creations of his brain, and so give to his 
ideal social reformations, thoughtful as they are, a fantastic 
impression which the reader cannot escape. 

‘For Faith and Freedom ’ (2) is one of those stories of the 
past which Mr. Besant knows so well how to write—roman- 
ces which possess an interest quite distinet from, and a 
charm superior to, his stories of modern life. His novels, 
indeed, seem to fall naturally into two classes, the one ap- 
pertaining to an imaginary past, full of the most delight- 
ful people who do and say the most natural things; the 
other an imaginary present, in which no character resem- 
bles any one we ever knew. The heroine of ‘ For Faith and 
Freedom’ is the daughter of a Puritan preacher who left 
his living for his conscience’ sake on the famous Sunday in 
1662, when two thousand dissenting ministers refused to 
subscribe to the Nine-and-Thirty Articles. Ingenious are 
the vicissitudes of her life, from being tricked in marriage 
to being sold beyond the Atlantic. But she bears herself 
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with a winsome spirit that shows her a true heroine of Be-_ 
sant’s, and in the end marries her true love. Mr. Besant 
never writes without vigor, freshness, ingenious incident 
and a buoyancy that we suspect is a matter of temperament. 





New Editions and Translations of the Classics* 

PROF. WEST'S ‘ Andria and Heauton Timorumenos’ of Terence. 
(1) is avery acceptable addition to the list of well-edited Latin text- 
books. An extended introduction gives the literary and technical 
information needful for entering upon an appreciative study of the 
plays. The notes are ample without being voluminous, and show 
the hand of an experienced teacher. The clear and tasteful typog- 
raphy of the book is especially to be commended. 

The reprinting of certain volumes of the Bohn Library in cheap 
but attractive form calls attention anew to that series of books 
which, as Emerson says, has ‘done for literature what railroads 
have done for internal intercourse.’ The translation of Demosthe- 
nes ‘ On the Crown ’ (2) is thus issued, with clear type, good paper 
and pretty binding, much in contrast with the gloomy aspect of the 
earlier volumes, This book also is not open to the standing charge 
against the Bohn translations of the classics in general—namely, 
the painful misuse of the English language in rendering Greek and 
Latin idioms literally, and often inaccurately. 

It is almost twenty-five years since Prof. Frieze published his edi- 
tion of the Tenth and Twelfth Books of the ‘ Institutio Oratoria ’ of 
Quintilian (3). In that period it has been a means of helpful in- 
struction to many generations of students. That it has by no means 
outlived its usefulness is shown by the issuing of a new edition, 
somewhat enlarged but introducing no new features. It is unfortu- 
nate that the editor still retains the awkward and inaccurate title 
‘Institutions’ as representing the‘ Institutio Oratoria’ (‘ Training 
of an Orator’) of the original. 

A series of Parallel Editions of the classics, with the original and 
the translation on opposite pages, is announced by A. Lovell & Co. 
The first volume contains four books of Czesar’s ‘Gallic War’ (4). 


' The translation is that printed more than thirty years ago, in the 


Bohn Library, with some changes. As it stands, a poorer transla- 
tion could hardly be found, in point of both accuracy and use (or 
misuse) of English. The volume has nothing to commend it. If 
it is a sample of the proposed series, we may hope that this first is- 
sue will also be the last. 

Dissertations written for a degree are usually dreary reading. A 
notable exception, however, is the thesis lately presented by G. T. 
W. Patrick at Johns Hopkins University on Heraclitus (5), and now 
issued in book form. It contains a concise presentation and criti- 
cism of recent views of Heraclitus, a reconstruction of his theories, 
and a careful translation of the extant fragments of his works, to- 
gether with the Greek text. Thestandpoint of the author is essen- 
tially that of Dr. Stanley Hall, and the wéakest part of the book is 
the latter portion of the reconstructive seetion, where he takes Soc- 
rates sharply to task for leading Greek thought from physical to 
moral speculation. 

Those in charge of the College Series of Greek Authors have 
shown excellent judgment in adding to their list the first four books 
of Xenophon’s ‘Hellenica’ (6). The edition issued under their 
supervision is based upon that of Buechenschuetz, with illustrative 
material drawn from various sources. It contains no new matter 
of importance, but the notes as a whole are well adapted to the 
needs of younger students, for whom the book is primarily intended. 
Especially to be commended are the numerous references to the 
standard Greek grammars. Evidently the editor has not yielded to 
the popular mania for discarding grammatical drill. 

Plato needs to be translated anew for every generation. There 
are great difficulties, however, in the way of a satisfactory render- 
ing, as lately shown by Prof. Shorey in Zhe American Journal of 
Philology. In the volume before us Mr. Wright has presented 
three of the dialogues of more general interest (7). His translation 
is apparently intended for popular reading, and is well adapted to 
this end. The English is remarkably free from traces of Greek idiom. 
The edition would gain in value for the student of Plato, were more 
attention paid to variations of reading, and notes added on disputed 
passages. 

The mooted question of the purpose and methods of classical 


*z P, Terenti Afri Andria et Heauton Timorumenos,. Ed. by Andrew F. West. 
$1.50. Harper & Bros. 2. The Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown. Tr., with 
notes, by Chas. R. Kennedy. 60cts. Scribner & Welford. 3, roth and rath Books 
of the Institutions of ar With notes by Henry S. Frieze. (New Edition.) 
a D. Appleton &Co. 4. Czsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. Books I.- 

V. $1.25. A. Lovell &Co. 5. The “oo of the Work of Heraclitus of Ephe- 
sus on Nature. ByG.T.W. Patrick. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University. 6. 
Xenophon, Hellenica, Books I.-IV. Edited b gg | jJ..Manatt. 25cts. Ginn & 
Co. 7. The Phaedrus, Lysis and Protagoras of Plato. Newly teansianed,, mainly from 
the text of Bekker. By J. Wright. $1.25. Macmillan & Co. 8, Aims and Methods 
i illiam G. Hale. 25 cts. Ginn & Co. 
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studies received a fresh and vi 

. Hale of Cornell University, before a meeting of Massachusetts 
teachers in 1887. The address, now published (8), merits a careful 
neu on the part of those interested in the subject. Dissenting 
rom a common view of the mainly scientific value of training in the 
ancient languages, Prof. Hale emphasizes the literary and ‘ culture’ 
aspects of classical education. The method which he recommends 
is practically a return to that of two centuries ago, and aims to 
give the student a grasp of the Greek or Latin sentence as a whole, 
training both eye and ear to take in the thought without first trans- 
lating into English. This method has much to commend it, and in 
the hands of earnest and able teachers may no doubt be employed 
with excellent results. But whether it could ever successfully re- 
place the present analytic methods of instruction, especially in this 
busy age when so little time comparatively can be spared for clas- 
sical studies, is an open question. 





Minor Notices 


ELEVEN books of verse lie before us, of which little more can be 
said than that it has eased the hearts of the writers to publish them. 
One would not be too severe upon these frail ‘ children of love and 
fancy,’ the creations, no doubt, of truly poetic moods, which how- 
ever can scarcely bear the tests and measure of criticism; and one 
can only hope that here and there, perchance, among the hosts of 
readers they may find welcome and sympathetic response. ‘In 
the Woods and Elsewhere,’ by Thomas Hill ($1.25, Cupples & 
Hurd), is one of them; ‘ Wanderers,’ by William Winter (50 cts., 


Ticknor & Co.), another; and the others are ‘Figures and Flow-" 


ers,’ by Laura H. Fisher ($1, Buffalo: Moulton, Wenborne & Co.) ; 
‘The Legend of Psyche, and Other Verses,’ by Carrie Warner 
Morehouse (St. Johnsbury, Vt.: C. L. Walter); ‘ The Witch in the 
Glass,’ etc., by Sarah M. B. Piatt ($1, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); 
‘Andiatorocté,’ by the Rev. C. A. Walworth ($1.50, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons); ‘ Our Glorified,’ by Elizabeth Howard Foxcroft ($1, Lee & 
Shepard) ; ‘ Madeleine,’ by Daniel Chauncey Brewer ($1.25, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons); ‘Rebecca, the Witch,’ by David Skaats Foster 
($1.25, G. P. Putnam’s Sons) ; ‘Monadnoc, and Other Sketches in 
Verse,’ by J. E. Nesmith, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), and ‘ Margaret, 
pad ta Singer’s Story,’ by Effie Douglass Putnam ($1.25, Cupples 
urd). 





Dr. E. E. HALE, in a neat and handy volume, gives us twenty- 
six of the proposed fifty-two ‘Sunday-School Stories on the Golden 
Texts of the International Lessons of 1889.’ As head of the literary 
guild which consists chiefly of his own family, he has edited them 
all, though himself writing but eight stories, the other eighteen 
coming from his children, his sisters and Mrs. Bernard Whitman ; 
no names being assigned in the body of the book to any. About 
twelve pages are given to each ag The scenes are laid in differ- 
ent parts of our country and in a and various times and 
places are thus illustrated. In general, the point is well held to, 
and the stories really illustrate the lesson and text, the characters 
being varied, and the dialogues, quotations, snatches of poetry, and 
other palatable ingredients being well mixed into this literary mince- 
pie. We wonder if there is any danger of mothers with children, 
and lazy teachers, and stay-at-homes reading one of these stories 
weekly instead of studying for themselves, and making interesting 
for the little ones, the lesson-text itself. In any event, Dr. Hale 
will do good if he can kill off or dry up some of the sloppy ‘ lesson 

pers. As a rule, these stories will suit all sects. The only fault 
we find with them is the general idea of the writers that New Eng- 
land is the principal, if not the only home of pure Christianity. 
The narrow view of the average dweller on the soil ‘ down East’ is 
that of several of the (let us hope juvenile) writers of the group. A 
book illustrating Christ’s religion should be free from any such 
—— as the next series doubtless will be. ($1. Roberts 

TOS.) 





WE HARDLY KNOW what to say, from an ethical point of view, 
of the republication of a book thirty years old, with not a word to 
indicate that it is not a new composition, especially as the title-page 
would give the unwary reader reason to suppose that he would find 
in it the most recent results of scholarship. The first thing that 
strikes one, on turning over the pages of the late Martha Walker 
Freer’s ‘ Henry III., King of France and Poland: His Court and 
Times,’ is the entire absence, except for a good table of contents, 
of guides to the appreciation and use of the book—no preface, no 
introduction, no index, no indication whether the book was printed in 
New York or London. The book itself deserves much praise. It 

-is not a scholarly work, but a popular, entertaining account of an 
interesting period. Probably few sovereigns less deserve such a 
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s treatment in an address by 


i Sat 


monument than Henry III. of France, for there are few characters 
so despicable, even in the annals of royalty. 
that his reign was a period which warranted a treatment by 
itself; for it was only one portion, with no distinctive character 
of its own, of the period of the Huguenot wars. Whoever really 
wishes to understand the period of these wars will go to Motley 
and Baird ; but there will be found in the volumes before us a con- 
siderable amount of information which Motley and Baird do not 
give. The story is told, moreover, in an easy, graphic style, which 
must make it very acceptable to the general reader. The book 
is well printed, and handsomely bound. ($7.50. Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) FREDERICK, Crown Prince and Emperor,’ by Ren- 
nell Rodd, with an introduction by Her Majesty the Empress 
Frederick, comes to us with the authority of the approval of the 
widow of Frederick III. It is a personal sketch, aiming to place 
before its readers an adequate conception of the noble and heroic 
character of the late Emperor, with just enough of the detail of 
contemporaneous history to make his life well understood. It 
contains, says the author, ‘ nothing controversial, nothing which 
could lead to dispute or discussion, and it has been cope at- 
tempted to eliminate, as far as possible, all matter of a political 
nature.’ For general readers this is no doubt the best biograph’ 

of the late Emperor. The Empress’s introduction is simple an 

touching. ($1.25. Macmillan & Co.) 





IT IS REFRESHING to pick up from the heaps of hastily written 
books, which suggest contract-work done to order under a time- 
penalty, a work of elegant leisure and calm philosophy like ‘ Stray 
Leaves of Literature.’ Its atmosphere is restful, and one feels at 
once in an after-dinner mood, with slippers and evening gown on, to 
enjoy without hasting. In among.the sunny portions of the Astor 
Library, with the centuries and pyramids of literature around him, 
Mr. Frederick Saunders pens his genial ‘ Pastime Papers ’ and mix- 
es with skill his ‘Salad for the Solitary and the Social,’ and now 


sends afloat on time’s breezes a few ‘ Stray Leaves of Literature.” 


He talks of old books; that is, the books written when the world 
was fresh, the books of its youth and verve, before copying and de- 
canting, and plagiarizing, and commercial contracts were in fashion. 
We roam with him along the flowery lanes of ballad- and song- 
land. Physiognomy and ‘our social salutations’ he has studied as. 
well from practical observation and experience, as from ancient 
volumes; and in ‘The Symbolism of Flowers,’ we read poetry 
which is but the mirror of man’s own imagination. ‘The Mystery 
of Music’ stirs the secret chambers of our souls. Of exquisite 
English in a mellow style, the book is full ; but along with the gems 
of thought chipped from the quarries of great thinkers, are the au- 
thor’s own shining witticisms, clear ideas and many-hued fancies ; 
all making richest mosaic. 
and book-jeweller’s art, this literary Florentine will hold its place 


Neither can it be said _ 























































In appropriate setting of print, ro 


to charm all who are not in too much of a hurry to enjoy it. 4 


($1.25. Thomas Whittaker.) 





‘FRANCIS BACON: His Life and Philosophy,’ by Prof. Nichol of 
the University of Glasgow, is an admirable and much needed little 
book which presents the great Chancellor to us clearly and fairly. 
Since the publication of Prof. S.R. Gardiner’s great work upon the 
times of James I. and Charles I., the general estimate of Bacon has 
assumed a greater degree of fairness than ever before. The bril- 
liant and bitter essay of Macaulay and the singularly venomous 
verse of the most venomous of English rhymers have perhaps done 
more to damn Bacon to the world than any bribe, however great 
or however trifling, which he may have taken with corrupt or inno- 
cent intent. In the main, the judgment of Prof. Gardiner is here 
reiterated, and there can: be little doubt that it is the most just 
judgment which has been passed upon the unfortunate Lord Chan- 
cellor. 
venient form in which he has arranged the principal events in the 
life of one of the greatest men who ever drew breath in England. 
($1.25. 
Barron, comes recommended by an introductory letter from Law- 
rence Barrett warmly eulogizing it and urging its production upon 
the stage. No higher testimonial is needed as to its dramatic merit, 
and for its literary excellence it has no less a claim. The story 
has the breath and color of the North; the characters are well set, 
and the action is varied and picturesque. The writer has thrown 
himself into the times and scenes of which he sings—‘ the weird 
and mystical region,’ says Mr. Barrett, ‘whence sprang “ Hamlet” 
and “ Macbeth.”’ But there is a difference to note. Shakspeare 
fairly startles us by his ‘modernness.’ What we miss in ‘The 
Viking’ is just the master-touch, the subtle link of identity and 
universality binding the present to the past and making them one 
and eternal. ($1. A.C. McClurg & Co.) 








Prof. Nichol deserves thanks for the compact and con- - 


J. B. Lippincott Co.——‘ THE VIKING,’ by Elwyn A.» 
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A GERMAN BOOK having the title of ‘ Tradition: its Origin and 
Development ’ (‘Die Neberlieferung: ihre Entstehung und Ent- 
wickelung,’ von Ernst von Bunsen), would be expected, as a matter 
of course, to be a learned work. In the present instance, unfortun- 
ately, it is learning run mad. The author has studied the works of 
the most eminent archzologists, and has constructed from them 
some extraordinary theories, which will astonish his authorities. 
He explains, for example, the Edenic tradition by suggesting that 
Eve represented the exalted white race of primitive times, and 
Adam the debased black race. The place in Central Asia where 
the two races came together was the mythical Garden of Eden ; and 
their union constituted the legendary Fall of Man! Any reader 
who has a taste for speculations of this sort will find himself abun- 
dantly satisfied by this work. (Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus.)—— 
- ‘THE HANDBOOK OF CANADIAN DATES,’ by Fred. A. McCord, 
Assistant Law Clerk of the Dominion House of Commons, i is a lit- 
tle volume of a commendable cast. It presents the main facts of 
Canadian history, from Cartier to the present day, in the most suc- 
cinct form possi le, and yet with sufficient clearness, and occasion- 
ally with original notes of much interest. Students and travellers 
find the book useful for reference. (75 cts. Montreal: Dawson 
Bros.) 







































































Every Man His Own Censor 


NOTHING strikes one, in travelling in America, so much 
as the immense multiplicity of energies—the roar of the 
trades, the vociferousness of men in all callings trying to be 
heard. This is so great that no voice penetrates far. Its 
effect, even in the short range it has, is effaced in a moment 
by the tumult of voices that succeed it. I spent half an 
hour in reading merely the headlines of a New York Sunday 
paper. There was no time to go deeper. In those head- 
lines was appeal to every possible human interest, and every 
sort of ingenuity exercised to make the appeal attractive— 
alliteration, and the poetic graces sufficient to stock a Mil- 
ton. But in Boston I could not buy this paper. Its appeal 
was not heard so far. The alliteration, poetic graces and all 
were lost. Boston had half a dozen papers slightly bigger, 
louder, and more imperative in their demands for a hear- 
ing. The graces too were there—in the headlines. I could 
- mot go beyond these, and yet have a few minutes for the 

— who wanted an ear, and the choir-master, who had 

is program. The cry fora hearing is incessant. The de- 
mand for admission into one’s private domain of calm is per- 
yetual, Every virtue, every vice seeks entrance—each one 
‘wishing at least to be heard, even though dismissal follows. 
& may yield the point to two or three of each sort—let in a 
~vice or two, and two or three virtues; but one must ask to 
‘be excused from lending to a//, even of the Lord’s anointed. 

My good physician says there is a use in the din of the 
city streets. The auditory nerve needs exercise, and thrives 
on it. The mind needs occupation with this nerve. For 
lack of occupation, the intellectual faculty of discrimination 
_ «weakens; some activity dies. The farmer, who has no car- 
bell, no electric motor, to listen to, becomes insane from the 

monotony of the robin’s whistle. The thirty-six pages of 
"the Sunday journal being denied him, his mind grows mor- 
bid on religious subjects. He dwells too long on the prophet 
Daniel. It may be so. Gymnastics, to be healthy, should 
not discriminate too much in favor of special muscles; and 
it may be wise to substitute the harp of a thousand strings 
for the harp of one. At any rate, the multiplicity of ener- 
gies is a fact. How shall we discriminate, taking what is- 
good for us, what will develop or rest us, what will play 
most kindly into our mental and moral health? 

We have no government censor to do this work for us. 
Government by newspaper, to say nothing of its quality, has 
become too complex, when one requires half an hour to 


preacher can be heard far, and censorship from the pulpit is 
less and less effective. The common schoolis a great factor, 
but conflict of interests has deprived the schoolmaster of his 
dexterity, in the use of the birch for moral purposes. He is 
‘particularly requested on all hands not to discriminate be- 
_ tween good and evil; for, after all, good may prove to be 








run over the index of a single journal for a single day. No - 











only my doxy, | while evil is yours. The law hesitates even 
when it says ‘Thou shalt’; much more when it tries to 
say ‘Thou shalt not.’ Of one thing we are all certain: the 
drift of the times is in favor of an extension of the prin- 
ciple lying at the foundation of democratic institutions. 
‘Every man for himself’ is the pith of that old principle, 
with such addition as the spirit of each may like. ‘ Every 
man for himself and God for us all’ was the cry of the old 
Indian fighter, Sir William Johnson, as he plunged into the 
bush. And this was the cry of the Puritan founders. Sci- 
ence is inclined to doubt the efficacy of the addendum, 
while the cynic would supply a substitute. It is perhaps in 
accord with both science and the Church, and equally in 
keeping with democratic ideas, if we make it run ‘ Every 
man for himself and his neighbor.’ We all recognize for 
our neighbor the man whom our voices can reach. ‘Every 
man his own censor’ we may put it, with a view to the mor- 
ality which this diversity of energies ‘introduces, Every man 
his own censor as to what shall have a hearing in his circle 
of influence, what shall receive his stamp of approval and 
be allowed to circulate within his precincts. 

Private censorship is a form of influence which has 
the prestige of success at many epochs of history. Asa 
practice it educates the units, and bases the education on 
experience which is the mother of progress. It is the form 
which brings personal interest to bear and adds personal 
responsibility. It creates character and breeds power. We 
lack it now in America where we need it most. We go 
in flocks like sheep, asking what the bell-wether will do. 
Some of us cling to the old because it is old, not daring to 
ask if it is true or good. Others follow the new because 
some bolder spirit has initiated it, not because we know 
anything about it. We become creatures of organization, 
following parties when they have ceased to mean anything. 
We rush for a new play because it is popular in Paris, when 
in our hearts we do not care a toss for the judgment of Paris. 
We accept an actress because an English prince says she is 
pretty, when we really differ from him in his ideas of beauty, 
and see no very intimate connection between beauty and good 
acting. We take in the Sunday paper, although we have 
better reading on hand and know it. We let our college 
boys thumb a thousand dollars in the vest pocket against all 
our experience that boys’ vest-pockets are loosely constructed 
and even that good boys may have an itching of the thumb. 
We read trashy novels if they are talked of, not because 
they are good, and reject others which are really good, be- 
cause somebody else more ignorant than we has not said 
they are good. We smoke bad cigars, drink unpalatable 
mineral waters, buy ugly bonnets if we happen to be of the 
bonnet-buying sex, submit to the reporter, let the itinerant 
merchant spread his wares not on a counter of his own, but 
on our front parlor table, and the cheap publisher deluge 
our nurseries with infant horrors. And all this because we 
lack the courage of our opinions, and dare not establish a 
censorship at the front door. A few only dare it and do it 
where thousands should. 

The censorship here spoken of is a simple office, not over- 
difficult to define or to establish. Its range extends no far- 
ther than the ‘ good will’ goes, and should not be pushed. 
It uses no force or tyranny, may be exercised with courtesy 
and good nature. It is good nature in the best sense— 
nature left to be good, not pushed aside by an evil nature. 

The censor, like the skilful editor, should reject what he 
does not want. He should not be afraid to say to the unat- 
tractive applicant—book, play, bonnet, invitation, or what 
not: ‘The thing is not available here, to this person, in 
this house, among the few dependents—the curly-heads, the 
blue eyes, the trustful hearts that come within the range of 
this small realm.’ Honest neighborhoods no less than good 
society keep a pure tone because of the existence of a few 
such home-censors as are here meant. If there are ten 
thousand such honest neighborhoods in a country, the good 
tone of the country is assured. That there should be so 
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many is always possible. Every intelligent, resolute man 
may help to make one. 


James HERBERT Morse. 


The Lounger 


A WRITER in the Boston Heraid, reviewing Mr. Howells’s ‘An- 
nie Kilburn,’ makes the singular mistake of supposing the heroine 
of the story to be a woman “foreordained to slip through the meshes 
of life without marriage.’ 


She longs for the mate that makes a home, and does not find one. 

‘Others are married, but not Annie Kilburn. She just comes short of 
matrimony at every turn. You read on and on till the end of the story, 
with your interests awakened, with your sympathies alert, with the feel- 
ing that the minister or the doctor will be her husband, and when the 
end is reached, and neither party is the successful suitor, the portrayal 
of the character of this righteous and excellent old maid is so instinct 
with life that you are compelled to grant that Mr. Howells has reached, 
perhaps, his best delineation of New England character in this typical 
woman, 
Farther on, the physician is referred to as ‘Dr. Morrill, who is 
expected to woo Annie Kilburn and does not succeed.’ And the 
story is described as one in which the novelist has been able to keep 
up the interest ‘without the aid of. the master passion.’ All this 
shows little penetration on the part of the reviewer. ‘V. E. K..,’ 
who calls my attention to the matter, is quité right in thinking that 
there is ‘a wedding just beyond the last cover of the book.’ 

IT IS HARD to realize that Mrs. John Bigelow is:no longer living. 
A personality so marked as hers, an activity so tireless, gives an 
impression of vitality not easily associated with the thought of 
death. Probably no woman in America, save Mrs. Cleveland, 
knew and was known to so many people as she; her circle of 
friends and acquaintances being by no means confined by the 
limits of her own country. In London, Paris, even in Berlin, she 
was a well-known figure, and the news of her death has been read 
with a shock of surprise there as wel] as here. Mrs. Bigelow’s 
early beauty and her lasting brightness of mind and sprightliness 
of disposition were generally recognized both at home and abroad ; 
a quality less widely known, but no less deeply seated—one that 
endeared her to many hearts,—was an innate kindliness and love 
of giving pleasure that prompted the doing of a thousand ‘little, 
nameless, unremembered acts of kindness and of love.’ 





REALISM. run mad is the phrase that suggests itself when one 
sees ‘the latest thing’ in picture-frames. Here is a picture of a 
bulldog, with narrow iron bars running up and down outside the 
glass, to give the impression of a cage or kennel ; a ‘real’ padlock 
screwed at the left, and a whip tacked at the top to still further 
heighten the verisimilitude. Here again is a boating-scene—lov- 
ers in a cranky shallop, whose prow, incomplete in the picture, is 
carried out in color on the side of the wooden framework. You 
feel that there must be a ‘ slot’ somewhere, and that if you should 
* drop a nickel’ in it, the dog would bark, or the lover offer himself 
to his companion in audible tones. The innovation is in line with 
other concessions to the ‘time spirit,’ no doubt; but I feel that we 

ay too high a price for the pleasure of wallowing in the mud with 
ola, when even our picture-frames are afflicted with a cutaneous 
eruption of realistic accessories. 





THE Hon. E. S. PHELPS, United States Minister to the Court of 
St. James, has returned to his native land and been met by that 
— product of the soil, the newspaper reporter. Into the ear 
of this confiding young person, Mr. Phelps announced the fact that 
he had received no request from Columbia College to become 
its President. This, for a time at least, will put an end to the 
discussion of his ability to fill the position. The first and only 
time that I ever saw Mr. Phelps was in the summer of 1886 in Lon- 
don. I was standing up ina hansom cab—one of the ‘S. T.s’— 
watching the passing of the Prince and Princess of Wales and 
other notables on their way from the laying of the cornerstone of 
the Tower Bridge. It was at the corner of a street that I met the 
royal party in its red-and-gold coaches with its red-and-gold postil- 
lions, footmen and outriders. The Prince in his scarlet coat, with 
cocked hat in hand, was bowing to the crowd, and I was feeling 
more or less impressed by all this magnificence, when an open 
barouche drawn by two prancing steeds drew up at the opposite 
side of the street. The horses shook their heads impatiently at the 
interruption, but the occupant of ‘the barouche sat quietly back and 
surveyed the scene. The turnout was that of the United States 


Minister, and the occupant of the barouche was Mr. Phelps. He 
also was out upon business of state, though there was nothing un- 
usual in his dress to indicate it. 


He wore a Prince Albert coat 
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(how very un-American of him, to be sure !) with a rose in the but- 
ton-hole, and a high silk hat on his head. His coachman and foot- 
man wore cockades with rosettes of red, white and blue, and rosettes 
of the same colors were worn at the horses’ heads. Nothing could 
have been more simple; but I was just Republican enough to be 
more delighted with the gorgeous procession that blocked the way! 





I HAD OCCASION to speak not long ago of the revival of interest 
in the plays of Shakspeare, and there seems to be no reaction as 
yet. The latest ‘revivalist’ is Mr. Richard Mansfield, who is mak- 
ing great preparations for the production of ‘ Richard III.’ at the 
Globe Theatre, London. Seymour Lucas, Walter Herries Pollock 
and other artists and archeologists are assisting Mr. Mansfield, who 
in the meantime is at Bournemouth studying the character of the 
crafty king and riding horseback. The person who can combine 
horseback-riding and study is most fortunate. Now Mr. Mans- 
field is enjoying his canters across country, but when he returns to 
town, he will shout nightly : 


A horse ! a horse! my kingdom for a horse ! 





THE FOLLOWING LETTER of Charles Reade’s, addressed to the 
first Lady Lytton, is characteristic enough to be worth printing. 
I have copied it from the original, in the possession of Mr. Chas. 
Aldrich of Webster City, Iowa. 


6 ROTTEN Row, MAYFAIR, Dec. 2, 1857. 
DEAR MADAM :—I write to you not in the hope I can say anything to 
you as elegant, charming, and delicious as you have sent to me, but simply 
to thank you for liking me, and still more for having the generosity to 
tell me so. Your letter found me in a despondent and anxious mood, 
and doubting whether I am, or ever shall be, a writer. It revived and 
cheered me more than I can tell you. Let me hope that when the first 
charm of a novel sty/e has gone by, I may still retain a portion of your 
good opinion. Of course you are right about men of letters, Writers 
(myself above all) are not Heroes. The great man is the man of ac- 
tion. The man of words is in the World to sing him. He is good for 
little else. The worst of it is, that trading in sentiment seems to soften 
the surface of the heart, but harden it at the core: I hope, not always. 
That would be a noble man, or a noble woman, who could write from 
g till 12 and then go and act from 12 to 4 in the same key; could carry 
the highest sort of intelligence, sensibility, out in deed as well as word. 
I wish nothing better for you, my dear Madam, and for myself, than that 
we may do this; may put a fine thing or two on paper ere we die and 
wipe a real tear or two off living faces. I am yours very sincerely, 
CHARLES READE. 
The excuse (little needed) you offer for cheering me with your praise 
sounds strange and sad to me. It seems not very long ago that your 
youth and beauty were the themes of all the Country Squires in my native 
place near Woodicot. ; 


In annotation of this postscript, Lady Lytton has scribbled this 
line across the bottom of the page :—‘I told him if I had not been 
an old woman, I should have kept my admiration to myself.’ Across 
the face of the envelope is written, in the same hand :—‘ Giorno 
biancho. Il mio Tesoro Bighletto di. Carlo Dolce Reade, Thurs- 
day, December 3d, 1857.” 





Dr. W. J. ROLFE, writing to me on another subject, on the 4th 
inst., said incidentally :—‘ The reference in the last CRITIC to Dr. 
Parsons’s bust of Dante reminds me of my bust of Dante, which, as 
I sometimes tell my friends when they are looking at it in my li- 
brary, is the one to which Parsons’s lines would have been written, 
if they hadn’t been written to another one. He imported it from Italy 
many years ago, and it got badly broken on the way—head sepa- 
rated from the neck, nose broken, and fragments knocked off “ pro- 
miskus.” The Doctor took it to my father-in-law, Joseph Carew, 
then a sculptor in Boston, to see if it could be “restored.” It was 
decided that on the whole it would be better to import a duplicate ; 
but later Mr. Carew, as a labor of love in odd hours, put together 
the pieces (for which he had paid Parsons a few dollars) and on my 
wife’s next birthday made her a present of the bust, which, if you 
didn’t examine it closely, you would suppose to be fresh from the 
artist’s chisel.’ 





Boston Letter 


I ATTENDED a few evenings since a meeting of certain lovers 
of literary and artistic treasures who rejoice in the name of ‘ The 
Club of Odd Volumes,’ of which THE CRITIC, I believe, had a 
brief mention when it was formed, but which has since become 
‘extended,’ like the books which its members take pleasure in illus- 
trating. These comprise a variety corresponding to the tastes of 
the collectors, who make specialties also of rare autographs, en- 
gravings, and etchings. The Club has rooms in Tremont Street 
where it meets to transact business, and examine choice prints sent 
for sale and catalogues which have come from various parts 0 
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Euro But the most interesting meetings of the Club are those 
which take place at the homes of the different members once a 
month, when the host of the evening, who has the privilege of in- 
pots a few gentlemen as guests, brings out his specialties, and 
enables the company to examine them at their leisure. 

The Club of Odd, Volumes is about three years old, and num- 
bers twenty-two members, all of whom are of the sterner sex. 
The President is Mr. Curtis Guild, President of the Bostonian So- 
ciety, editor of the Commercial Bulletin and author of those popu- 
lar books of travel ‘ Over the Ocean,’ ‘Abroad Again’ and ‘Britons 
and Muscovites’; and the Secretary is Mr. William C. Burrage, a 
noted antiquary, who is also an officer of the Bostonian Society. 
Among the members of the Club is the Hon. Mellen Chamberlain, 
Librarian of our Public Library, whose collection of literary and 
historical autographs is one of the most valuable in the country; 
Mr. J. Murray Brown of Little, Brown & Co., who has fine taste in 
extra-illustrating histories and memoirs; Mr. James L. Whitney, 
Assistant Librarian of the Public Library ; and Mr. Nathaniel Paine, 
Secretary of the American Antiquarian Society, who though living 
in Worcester, nearly fifty miles away, is always present at the meet- 
ings of tke Club. 

At the meeting to which I refer, which was held at the home of 
the President, Mr. Guild, it was noticeable that his rare books and 
autographs were so laid out as to whet the appetites of the com- 
pany. Every person present took up what pleased his fancy, and it 
was curious to see how absorbing was the interest excited by the 
collection. One man after another would select a fine extra-illus- 
trated book, and retire with it to the seclusion of a comfortable seat, 
remaining oblivious of the passage of time till he had feasted on its 
contents. Later in the evening the members and guests got to- 
gether and compared notes on what they had seen. 

The strong point of Mr. Guild’s collection of extra-illustrated 
books is the drama, his former position as dramatic critic on the 
Boston press having directed his attention to this department. 
He exhibited a photograph of Edwin Booth which that actor had 
given him many years ago but which he was unable to recognize 
on a subsequent inspection, the portrait being one of those freaks 
of the camera which showits facility in perverting expression. Mr. 
Guild has the farewell letters of Charlotte Cushman and Ole Bull 
on the occasion of their retirement from public life, addressed to 
him personally, and he received their adieux on the Boston stage 
as chairman of the committee of arrangements. 

One of Mr. Guild’s books which attracted special attention is 
the very first copy of the American Actor Series, published by 
James R. Osgood & Co., of which only one Senesd copies were 
printed. There are seven of these volumes:and all are extra-illus- 
trated, making each as large as Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
They are crammed with contemporary play-bills, portraits and auto- 
graph letters of celebrated actors, such as Talma, Liston, Garrick, 

dmund and Charles Kean, Charlotte Cushman and the Booths. 
Among other books connected with the drama which Mr. Guild 
has extra-illustrated are the lives of Garrick, and Jack Bannister, 
and the History of Drury Lane Theatre. 

Irving’s ‘ Life of Washington’ in this collection, extended from 
five volumes to ten, is filled with contemporary prints and broad- 
sides, autograph letters and portraits, among the latter being 145 
different portraits of the Father of his Country. Ticknor’s ‘ Life of 
Prescott,’ which is extended from one to three volumes, large pa- 
per, contains autograph letters and MSS. of the historian of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella and a view of his home in Beacon Street, choice 
engraved portraits of Louis XI. of France, Gibbon, Scott, Lockhart, 
Humboldt, John Quincy Adams, Cavour, Channing, Bowditch,Tick- 
nor, and other celebrities, a long letter of William Paley, and au- 
tograph letters of Brougham, Everett, Scribe, etc. 

Parton’s ‘Life of Franklin’ has been extended by Mr. Guild 
from two to six portly volumes, by the insertion of contemporary 

rtraits, autograph letters, and documents. Here are letters from 

ranklin, Robert Morris, Gens. Burgoyne, Gage, Gates, John Paul 
Jones, Louis XIV., Voltaire, William Penn, and other notabilities, 
which illustrate the history of the time. ‘The Court of Napoleon,’ 
in three volumes quarto, is illustrated by a. of notabilities of 
the period from the opening of the French Revolution till the fall of 
the Empire, and contains letters of every member of the Bonaparte 
family, from the mother of the first Emperor to Napoleon III. and 
Eugénie. Fields’s ‘ Yesterdays with Authors ’—one of Mr. Guild’s 
most interesting extra-illustrated books—contains 125 autograph 
letters of celebrated writers, beginning with Alexander Pope, ea 
is represented by his receipt for what he got for translating the 
Iliad, and including such authors as Dr. Johnson, Charles Lamb, 
whose missive is in correction of the proofs of his‘ Tales from 
Shakspeare’ ; Tom Hood, Tennyson, Dickens, Emerson, Longfel- 
low, Wilkie Collins, etc. These are four exquisite volumes, the 











letters included in them referring in almost every case to their au- 
thors’ works. 

In Mr. Guild’s autograph collection proper are many notable cu- 
riosities, among them a letter from Napoleon to Murat, giving plans 
for the battle of Leipzig, Gen. Grant’s letter to his father announc- 
ing the fall of Vieksburg, Oliver Cromwell’s reply to the petition 
of the brewers and maltsters, an order of Queen Elizabeth with her 
royal seal attached, letters of Henry VIII. and Charles II. of Eng- 
land, and Francis I. and Henry IV. of France, Marshal Turenne, 
Frederick the Great, letter of Gov. Endicott referring to Goffe and 
Whalley the regicides, letter of Martha Washington, letters of Scott 
and Byron and a letter of Dickens, stating that his publishers, Brad- 
bury &’ Evans, had just been celebrating with him the completion 
of the last chapters of ‘ Bleak House.’ This letter is inserted in aset 
of the first edition of Dickens, extra-illustrated, each volume con- 
taining a different portrait of him. . 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in press the works of Rowland G. 
Hazard in four volumes, containing the philosophical, political, eco- 
nomical and miscellaneous writings of the Rhode Island philoso- 
pher, whose abilities as a metaphysician were recognized by John 
Stuart Mill to whom he wrote two letters on ‘ Causation and Free- 
dom in Willing.’ The volumes will be edited by the philosopher’s 
granddaughter, Miss Caroline Hazard, who prepared the biography 
of the late Prof. Diman of Brown University. 

The Atlantic Monthly for March will contain two articles of spe- 
cial interest. One is ‘Personal Reminiscences of William H. 
Seward,’ by Samuel J. Barrows, editor of The Christian Register, 
and his wife. Mr. Barrows was at one time Mr. Seward’s private 
secretary when he was at the head of the State Department. The 
article has a pleasant flavor, giving an account of the way in which 
Mr. Seward did his work and prepared his speeches, and his man- 
ner towards his associates and persons in the diplomatic service. 
Mr. Barrows is a spirited writer, and has been connected with the 
secular as well as religious press; he was with Custer on his In- 
dian campaign, of which he gave a graphic description in his news- 
paper letters. Another AZ/anizc article, entitled ‘The Isthmus 
Canal and Our Government,’ by Mr. Stuart F. Weld, is of timely 
interest, as it gives a history of the diplomatic negotiations in re- 
gard to the canal. ; 

“In W. H. H. Murray’s new series in six volumes of ‘ Life and 
Adventure in the Adirondacks,’ the first of which will be published 
by Cupples & Hurd early in April, John Norton, the author’s old- 
time hero, will appear under different phases of trapper life. I un- 
derstand that ‘ Daylight Land,’ which is also published by this firm, 
is in demand in England, Chatto &Windus having cabled over for 
another edition. 


BosTON, Feb. 11, 1889. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





The Fine Arts 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Mr. HENRY G. MARQUAND was elected President of the Board 
of Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art at the annual meet- 
ing, heldon Monday. Mr. John Taylor Johnston, the Museum’s 
first President, who resigned the position after eighteen years’ 
tenure of office, was elected Honorary President. Messrs. Daniel 
Huntington and Wm. C. Prime were re-elected Vice-Presidents ; 
Mr. Salem H. Wales was elected Treasurer (in place of Mr. Mar-. 
quand); and Mr. L. P. Di Cesnola was re-elected Secretary. Mr. 
Charles S. Smith, President of the Chamber of’ Commerce, was 
elected a Trustee in place of Mr. George William Curtis, resigned ; 
and Mr. Robert W. De Forest, a son-in-law of Mr. Johnston, in 
place of the late Joseph W. Drexel. 

The receipts for the past year were $268,000. Of this, $200,000 
was the bequest of Miss Catherine L. Wolfe, of which the income 
only is available, for the Wolfe Collection. From annual members 
the receipts were $16,110; from admission fees and the sale of 
hand-books, $10,244; the city gave $15,000,.and the remainder 
was from special endowments. The current expenses were $33, 
751; support of the Art School, $10,574; and the remainder, nearly 
$24,000, for special purposes provided for by bequests. The actual 
expenses of the Museum, aside from the Art School, were about 
$40,000. The current expenses will be largely increased*this year 
by jthe addition of the new building. Provision has been made 
for opening the building on Tuesday and Saturday evenings, free, 
and the city will accordingly increase its appropriation to $25,000 
for the year. The estimated value of the property of the Museum 
on Jan. 1, was $2,252,705.73, an increase of $558,863 in the year. 
This does not include Mr. Marquand’s gift of the Old Masters, 
which will make the property worth nearly $3,000,000, 
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Sale of the Stebbins Collection 
A NOTABLE event in the art world was the sale of the Stebbins 
Collection, by the American Art Association, at Chickering Hall, 
on Tuesday evening. Well-known buyers were present in force, 
and large prices were paid for some of the important paintings. 
Mr, C. P. Huntington is supposed to have been the purchaser of 
Meissonier’s ‘ The Game Lost,’ which brought $26,300; and Mr. 
W. W. Astor of Géréme’s ‘ Moliére Breakfasting with Louis XIV.,’ 
which went for $10,500, Meissonier’s ‘ Stirrup Cup’ was bought 
for $7100 by M. H. Arnot of Elmira, who also secured Vibert’s 
scene at a Spanish Diligence Station for $9100. Alma-Tadema’s 
‘Queen Clothilda, Wife of Clovis ’ brought $6100; and Bouguereau’s 
‘Hesitating between Love and Riches’ drew $4600 from the 
pocket of Mr. W. B. Mason of Boston. Mr. Mason was the buyer 
also of Géréme’s ‘ L’Eminence Grise,’ which may, it is thought, find 
its way to the Boston Museum. It was understood that Mr. W. A. 
Keeler, who paid $6500 for Fortuny’s ‘Spanish Lady,’ made the 
purchase with a view to the picture’s going to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Other prices paid were Meissonier’s ‘Captain of 
the Guard’ (Louis XIII.), $3400; Troyon’s ‘Normandy Castle,’ 
$3050; Zamacois’ ‘Court Jester,’ $2475; Vibert’s ‘First Born,’ 
$3100; Daubigny’s ‘On the River Marne,’ $5100; Rico’s ‘ Moorish 
House,’ $3275; Meissonier’s ‘Story of the Campaign,’ $3600; 
Zamacois’ ‘ Levying Contributions,’ $7200; Goubie’s ‘Honors of 
the Foot,’ $3050; Detaille’s ‘Les Incroyables,’ $1000, and scene in 
the Franco-Prussian War, $900; Villegas’ ‘ Bull Fighters,’ $1850 ; 
De Beaumont’s ‘Temptation of St. Anthony,’ $1250; F. A. Bon- 
heur’s ‘ Normandy Cattle,’ $2400 ; Schreyer’s ‘ Winter in Wallachia,’ 
$2700; and De Neuville’s ‘ Hauling by the Capstan,’ $2000. 





Brooklyn’s Proposed Museum 
A POPULAR movement is on foot in Brooklyn to concentrate the 
art interests of the city, and it is proposed to establish a Museum 
on the lands adjacent to Prospect Park. The old, and till recently 
moribund, Brooklyn Institute has started out on a new lease of life, 
and from this institution comes the initiative in the project. What 
is proposed is to erect, on land now owned by the municipality, a 
Museum of Art and a Museum of Science, together with a building 
for the Institute itself, which shall contain a commodious hall for 
lectures and public meetings. Last week, at a meeting held for the 
urpose, a committee including Dr. Charles H. Hall, the Hon. Seth 
vm: Dr. R. S. Storrs and Gen. S. L. Woodford was appointed to 
establish such a museum. The site proposed is an admirable one 
for the purpose, and affords room for a public library and a uni- 
versity, if it should be desired to found such in the future. The 
Brooklyn Institute, which is now free of debt and holds property 
worth about $200,000, was dedicated in perpetuity as an institute 
of science and art, and is looking forward to the use of its posses- 

sions as the nucleus of a great public institution. 





Art Notes 


A COLLECTION of paintings, the works of Mr. Charles H. Miller. 
N.A., was placed on exhibition on Monday at the Fifth Avenue 
Art Galleries. Mr. Miller has been strongly influenced by several 
of the great French painters of landscape; in fact, he seems to see 
little in nature but what they have pointed out. He has, however, 
a talent for composition, a love of strong effects and rich coloring 
which make the majority of his canvases highly decorative. In 
three or four of his pictures he has attempted strictly decorative 
composition, but in these the figures which he has seen fit to intro- 
duce make his want of training painfully evident. Among his ha 
piest attempts are ‘A Cloudy Day in Spring,’ with meadow and 
arable land in the foreground, and a rich distance; a ‘ Landscape 
with Sheep,’ old mill and rustic bridge; a large landscape called 
Gray Day on Long Island ;’ and a study from nature at ‘ Ros- 
yn. 

—The Society of Amateur Photographers of New York has 
secured space for an exhibit at the Paris Exposition, and Messrs. 
David Williams, Edward Leaming, and J. Wells Champney have 
consented to select and take charge of the preparation of the works 
to be exhibited. They have requested members to send two or 
three examples of their work, framed and glazed, to the rooms of 
the Society by Feb. 15. 

—A collection of miniatures on ivory by Mr. Heywood, shown at 
Avery's gallery, includes portraits of Mrs. Cleveland, Miss Seney, 
Miss Caroline Stokes, Mr. Blakeman, the publisher; Mrs. Apple- 
Sa Miss Ellen Terry as Beatrice, Mrs. Lippincott, and Miss Eloise 

. Breese. 


—Mr. William T. Walters, the Baltimore art collector, has re- 
opened his galleries with a number of new treasures. Two daysin 
each week for the next two months will be given up to the public, for 








the benefit of the poor associations. Three important pictures have 
been added since fast year. Two of these are water-colors—a lion 
by Delacroix, and a characteristic scene by Zamacois. The third is 
a large oil-painting by Ziem, a sunset at Venice. Mr. Walters has 
recently received two portrait etchings of himself by the French ar- 
tist Rajon, which were finished a few days before the etcher’s death. 
Many changes have been made in the Oriental gallery. 





A Visit to Halliwell-Phillipps 


A WESTERN correspondent, ‘C. A.,’ of Wester City, Iowa; 
writes to us as follows: 


I was deeply grieved to read THE CRITIC’S announcement of the 
death of Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, with whom I had the pleasure 
of spending a red-letter day, at his unique ‘rustic wigwam, at Hol- 
pen Copse, Brighton, England, in September, 1888. The fore- 
most Shakspearian of these latter days was ‘a grand old man’ in 
every sense of the term. He dispensed a princely hospitality, and 
seemed to be happiest when his house was full of visitors. He ¢x- 
pressed great pride in the fact that ‘so many Americans’ came to 
pay their respects to him, and see his Shakspearean treasures, man- 
ifesting deep regret and astonishment that his own countrymen 
treated him with comparative neglect. ‘Six Americans,’ said he, 
‘come here to one Englishman. How doyou account for that fact?’ 
I could not explain it, for I knew that many of the first people in 
that old city of Brighton, only a mile distant, had never even seen 
him. I met at his place Prof. W. H. Dall, the Alaskan explorer 
and naturalist, of Washington, D. C., but we were able to see only 
a very few of his collections, owing to the fact that our generous 
host was in deep trouble, from the sudden and most serious illness 
of his old gardener, who had that morning been stricken with apo- 
plexy and was yet‘insensible. Had he been the nearest of kindred, 
Mr. and Mrs, Phillips could not have been more afflicted or solici- 
tous for his recovery. They sent the sufferer to his home in their 
carriage, and the aged scholar walked to town to see that the poor 
man received the best medical attention. 

I visited ‘ Hollingbury Castle,’ an old prehistoric fort, on a neigh- 
boring hilltop, under the pilotage of Mr. Geo. R. A. Wright, a Fel- 
low of the Society of Antiquaries ; threaded the intricate labyrinths 
of ‘the Copse ’—‘ For talking age and whispering lovers made,’'— 
with its beautiful miniature lakes and scampering brook; examined 
the famous ‘ proof copy of the Droeshout portrait of 1623, the only 
likeness of Shakspeare which has come down to us in its original 
unaltered state,’ together with various deeds executed during the 
life of the great dramatist, including one with the rare signature of 
Sir Thomas Lucy; and turned the pages of two or three of the 
score or more of large folio volumes filled with engravings and other 
priceless memoranda of the great dramatist and the times and 
scenes made memorable by his presence. At parting, Mr. Phillips 
most kindly pressed me to ‘come again,’ should I ever re-visit 
England, presenting me with half a dozen thin octavos, beautifully 
sereye and bound, containing various ‘Shakspeare Memoranda * 

rom his prolific pen. Upon a fly-leaf of each volume he had writ-~ 

ten, ‘ With the author’s kind regards,’ appending his signature and 
the date—very precious souvenirs of my pleasantest day in our 
mother country. 





George Sand’s Family 


‘Henry Grévitte’ (Mme. Durand-Gréville), the popu- 
lar French novelist who came to this country two or three 
years ago to lecture, prints a very interesting letter in the 
Boston Zranscript on the descendants of George Sand, from 
which we make the following quotations. It may be re- 
membered, by the way, that the writer owed her start in the 
literary world to the appreciation and encouragement of 
Mme. Dudevant. 

George Sand had, as everybody knows, two children—Maurice 
and Solange. The latter married the well-known sculptor Clés- 
inger. When her husband died, the widow went to live in a curi- 
ous old manor near La Chatre, on the banks of an umbrageous 
river in a beautiful country a few miles from Nohant, where stands 
the chateau made famous by Mme. Sand. 

Maurice was a bright boy, who possessed no ordinary amount 
of learning. A natural disposition to inquire into everything is, 
perhaps the reason why he has not attained the highest place 
in some special department of human activity. His taste for 


‘painting, in which bent he was encouraged by Eugéne Delacroix, 
caused him to produce at an early age canvases which, while 
small in dimensions, were remarkable for their excellence. But 
later, Maurice Sand abandoned his palette and gave himself up to 




























































































































































the ardent study of entomology. It is not generally known, ex- 
‘cept among specialists, that he is the author of a work on but- 
terflies, illustrated with colored engravings of his own making 

which is unique of its kind and has never been surpassed in merit. 

New species of butterflies may be found in unexplored countries, 

but nobody can glean fresh matter in the field which Maurice Sand 

has traversed in this book. 

At the same time, he was engaged in writing very curious and 
interesting stories. One of Maurice Sand’s peculiarities as a novel- 
ist is his skill in reviving with astonishing exactness and power 
some bygone period of history. In ‘Callirrhoé,’ ‘L’Augusta’ and 
‘ Raoul de la Chastre’” he has succeeded in making his readers feel 
that they have been living for a moment with real beings at some 
remote period of story. But the author is neither a realist nor a 
naturalist, and yet there is in his writings a realism and a natural- 
ism peculiar to Maurice Sand alone. Soon after his return from a 
voyage to America in company with Prince Napoleon, Maurice 
married Mile. Lina Calarnatta, daughter of the celebrated Italian 
engraver of the same name, whom George Sand held in high es- 
teem, and who executed a remarkable portrait of the novelist. 
— union brought new life and attraction to the chateau of No- 

ant. 

Nohant, where George Sand was brought up, is a fine manor 
surrounded with stables, servants’ halls, etc. You enter bya lordly 

ate and find yourself in a large court-yard.planted with trees. The 
ront is broken by a perron and two towers, which contain several 
pretty rooms. From the large vestibule rises to the floor above a 
wide staircase, where, when the hour for retiring sounds, you see the 
merry procession of the family and guests going up to their bed- 
rooms, each holding a lighted candlestick. During the lifetime of 
‘George Sand this was a moment of the greatest gayety. . . . 

You often see in the garden and among the trees the elegant 
forms of the grand-daughters, book in hand, for they love reading 
and detest idleness. From morning to night they are always sweet- 
tempered and gentle, and possessed of an exquisite grace which 
‘comes to them from their mother. But they are not at rest until 
they have performed their daily duty; the first thing they do on 
leaving the house each morning is to go and lay a flower on their 
grandmother’s tomb. This they tell you is their way of saying 
4 morning’ to her. The tomb is surmounted by a wall which 
hides it from the garden, whence you enter the little enclosure by 
agate. Two immense laurel-trees guard like sentinels this gate, 
which is closed only during the night. Having entered, you stand 
in front of the large tombstone, which is very simple and always 
covered with fresh flowers. George Sand still participates in the 
active life of the chateau; many times each day the occupants visit 
this quiet little spot, just as if their beloved relative and friend were 
simply passing the day out there under the laurel trees. The en- 
virons of Nohant are very pretty and are full of souvenirs of the 
great novelist, in which fancy and reality are often mingled in a cu- 
rious fashion. Thus, the granddaughters once pointed out to me 
on the highway the room which plays such an important part in the 
‘ Mare au Diable,’ while in the River Indre, which flows hard by, I 
have been told that George Sand often took cold baths, and did 
not give up this practice until a very short time before her death. 

At Paris, Maurice and his family live on a smaller scale. Their 
little 26¢e/, lost among the trees of La Muette, at Passy, that de- 
lightful corner of the great city, is frequented by many of the most 
distinguished men pd women of the French political, literary and 
artistic worlds. They flock to the little A6¢e/ at Passy, as they 
used to do to the big chateau at Nohant. Maurice Sand continues 
at Passy the famous puppet-show which he founded in 1847, at 
Nohant, for the amusement of his mother. It is impossible to tell 
how many pathetic and burlesque plays have been acted by the 
‘clever puppets of Maurice Sand. Thus, for instance, the ‘Homme 
de ae ll was first given on this puppet stage with a care and 
Magnificence of scenery truly wonderful. 

By reason of this prodigious fertility of his imagination and his 
in ustible store of fun, Maurice needs only the merest outline 
of a play, written by him or his mother, in order to hold the at- 
tention of his audience for hours on the stretch. The puppets, 
‘carved by himself and dressed by the skilful hands of his wife and 
daughters, conduct themselves, attached to his fingers, in a way’so 
wonderfully natural that the whole thing has to be seen to be fully 
appreciated. The little dolls execute the most complicated move- 
ments so like living beings, that you really forget that they are 
inanimate things, and begin to think that you have real actors 

ore you. he effect is so great that you would aver that the 
can laugh and ory. In a word, this puppet show is a real triump 
of histrionic art, for Maurice Sand is able with his fingers, voice and 
mind to produce scenes that are tender, amusing and even tragic. 
The curtain does not rise now so frequently as of yore, for Maurice 
Sand’s health has not been good during recent years. But who- 
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ever has been present at one of these unique performances can 
never forget the talent of the master, the grace of the mistress, nor 
the beauty and charm of the daughters of this noble house. 





The American Poet 
¢ [Andrew Lang (?), in the London Daily News.] 

SINCE MR. GOSSE, greatly daring, asked whether there has 
been a great American Poet, many literary citizens in the United 
States have given the matter their attention. THE CRITIC, a 
literary journal, asked their opinion. ; On the whole, 
the critics appealed to do not seem certain that among the poets 
dead and gone of the United States any one deserves to be placed 
with Mr. Gosse’s thirteen. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner says, with 
great common sense, that ‘the question seems to be idle specula- 
tion,’ and so it is, like arguments about the Origin of Language, and 
other metaphysical conundrums. But man may be defined as an 
Idly Speculative Animal; indeed idle speculation is perhaps what 
a Fe distinguishes him from the practical creatures which do not 
idly speculate. Throwing themselves into the spirit of the game, 
the friends of THE CRITIC answer, some of the ladies in sonnets, 
the rest, and the men, in prose. On the whole, they think that if 
America has an inheritor of unassailed renown in poetry, it is Mr. 
Emerson. But they show a laudable desire not to be emphatic on 
such a delicate matter. The original list included Pope and Gray, 
but excluded Scott and Collins, whom Mr. Swinburne, perhaps, 
will prefer to Gray. ‘ Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward exclaimes 
“ Longfellow, surely,”’ and probably most English readers agree 
with Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward that Mr. Longfellow was 
the first of American poets. Mr. Whittier (who zs a poet at all 
events) disclaims all pretensions to be a critic, and ‘can only say 
that he should not rank Gray above Bryant, or Keats above Emer- 
son. It is all a matter of taste, and perhaps one might as reason-., 
ably say that he does not rank beer above skittles. If Mr. Whittier 
finds that Mr. Emerson’s verse gives him more pleasure than Mr. 
Keats’s, we can only say that it is a sentiment like another ; and that 
Mr. Whittier probably looks in poetry more to find what Mr. Emer- 
son could give than what Mr, Keats could give. There is no Court 
of Appeal; we have only the general verdict of mankind, and even 
for that we must wait the judgment of generations which we shall 
never see. Beyond the diversion of the moment there is no value 
in these discussions. Not unnaturally Mr. Christopher P. Cranch 
finds the question ‘ rather difficult.’ It is more, it is impossible. 
Miss Louise Imogen Guiney says that the conditions of American 
life ‘have not enough of old sun and shower in them to bring forth 
a lazy, gorgeous blossom, like Coleridge.’ They can already bring 
forth a gorgeous blossom, like the author of ‘ Asmodeus,’ but who 
can call that blossom ‘lazy?’ ‘The question seems to me alto- 
gether futile,’ says another critic, and he speaks wisely. 





Contemporary “Selections” 
[The Saturday Review] 


EVER since the world discovered that a competence might, in 
some cases, be made by furnishing ‘ copy,’ a number of honest 
gentlemen have been trying to get that copy furnished by other 
people. ‘Look here,’ they say, only in less idiomatic language, 
‘you can write things that people will buy; very well; give them 
to us, and we will support life on them.’ This is, in brief, the 
language of the compiler of contemporary ‘Selections.’ There are 
dozens of people who seem to live by thinking of a topic—almost ~ 
anything will do,—and then begging from strangers all that the un- 
lucky strangers have written on that theme. Mr. James Payn has 
plaintively remarked that an American of letters has cribbed all the 
‘ proposals’ out of a number of English novels, and is vending them 
to his countrymen. The collection is almost certain to be instruct- 
ive and entertaining; nor can we call the collector a thief, because 
the laws of his country permit the exploit. As long as Americans 
stop short of stealing our early proof-sheets, we can only admire 
and thank them for their moderation. One of the citizens of the 
United States, who is not only moderate but courteous, has devised 
a new way of securing a seat at the literary banquet. He proposes 
to publish at that metropolis of taste, Buffalo, N. Y., Tze Magazine 
of Poetry, a quarterly journal, and he kindly invites English con- 
tributions. But as to paying his contributors, that sordid idea 
does not _neige 9g enter into his generous mind. As we understand 
his circular, he means to reprint English versifiers for his own 
private profit. He does not even intend to incur the preliminary 
expense of buying their books. Far from that, he writes to Bavius 
and Mevius, and asks them to send him their own volumes and 
pay the postage—all that he, the Buffalo editor, may reprint them. 
For pure and transparent candor, this artless proposal seems to de- 
serve the highest possible prize. A gentleman who asks you not 
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only to walk the plank, but to procure and proride him with the 
em at your own charges, easily outdoes the assurance of Captain 

lackbeard or of Captain Kidd. He also requests Bavius and 
Mevius to name somebody who will compile their valued biog- 
raphies, nor will he refuse a photograph or other portrayal of 
their inspired countenances. 

The joke is, that to some yearning poetasters these proposals 
may not be unwelcome. They will be pleased by the notion of 
being read at Buffalo, and would rather be read, ‘like Thomas 
Moore, that lucky man, At midnight in the Persian tongue, Alon 
the streets of Ispahan,’ for nothing than not read at all. Perhaps 
they will supply the precious details of their own biographies them- 
selves. They will be gratified rather than otherwise by appearing 
in company with such minstrels as Marcus Blakey Allmond, Heze- 
kiah Butterworth, the Rev. Minto [Minot] J. Savage, Robert Burns 
Wilson, and, we dare say, Tennyson Byron Browning Gifted Hop- 
kins. Among English bards will be included W. Wilsey Martin, 
A. Stephen Wilson, Evelyn Douglas, and a number of other gen- 
tlemen who, we fancy, are involuntary-conscripts, pressed men ; 
for it is difficult to believe that they are walking the plank of their 
own will and pleasure. As for the dead, who can no more hel 
themselves than the living, but who, if Aristotle reasons well, don’t 
much care—as for the dead, immediate attention will be called to 
‘John Godfrey Saxe, Benjamin F. Taylor’ (not a day too soon), 
‘Charles Kingsley, Hugh Conway, E. R. Sill, Albert Laighton, 
Emma Lazarus, Matthew Arnold, Jones Very (szc), James Berry 
Bensel, Edgar Allan Poe, Richard Realf,’ and other inheritors of 
more or less unfulfilled renown. It will be fulfilled now with a 
vengeance. Perhaps Jones Very needs attention more than Mr. 
Matthew Arnold or Charles Kingsley. But, needing it or not, re- 
nown they are all about to obtain in a very queerly mixed galaxy 
indeed. Verily the Muse of Collection-making introduces us to 
strange companions. 

The editors of divers English magazines will learn with unmixed 
emotion that their ‘best and brightest productions’ will appear in 
this Buffalo periodical. But we cannot believe that any public will 
stand so much poetry, even when conveyed ready made, and per- 
haps almost the only purchasers will be the terribly minor poets 
who are asked to come and be pirated. At least, if they are oz to 
be pirated, but to be ‘compensated’ with dollars, we can only 
regret that we have misunderstood the Buffalo editor. 





Notes 

Dr. GEORGE BRANDES of Copenhagen, whose ‘ Eminent Authors 
of the Nineteenth Century’ has had a remarkable success, was in- 
vited two winters ago to deliver a course of lectures in French at 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. On his return, having had exceptional 
opportunities for studying the life and literature of hema, he pub- 
lished a volume of piquant ‘Impressions,’ so frank that it came 
under the taboo of the Russian Government. With the codpera- 
tion of the author, Mr, Samuel C. Eastman of Concord, N. H., has 
translated this curious and instructive book, and it will shortly be 
published by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

—Mr. Charles Scribner, the publisher, will sail for Europe on the 
23d inst., and remain abroad till the middle of June. He will spend 
the greater part of his holiday in southern Italy. 

—Dr. Talmage has just issued through the Historical Publishing 
Society of Philadelphia a book which he calls ‘ The Pathway of Life.’ 

—‘ Down to the Capital’ is the title of ‘a Congressional poem 
by J. W. Riley in the March Century. In the same number, under 
the heading ‘A Full-Length Portrait of the United States,’ Dr. Ed- 
ward Eggleston will review Mr. Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth.’ 

- —Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will soon publish ‘Home Gymnastics 
for the Well and the Sick,’ edited by Dr. E. Angerstein and G. Eck- 
ler, translated from the eighth German edition by Mr. Berthold 
Schlesinger of Boston; ‘A Quaker Girl of Nantucket,’ by Mary 
Catherine Lee; and ‘ The Immanent God, and Other Sermons,’ by 
Rev. A. W. Jackson. 

—J. B. Lippincott Co, will publish on March 1 ‘A Demoralizing 
Marriage,’ by Edgar Fawcett, and Vol. III. of the revised ‘Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia.’ Other works in press are ‘ The Witness of 
the Sun,’ by Amélie Rives ; a new novel: by Mrs. Lovett Cameron ; 
‘The Alpine Fay,’ translated by Mrs. Wister from the German of 
E. Werner; and ‘ Marriage and Divorce in the United States,’ by 
D. Convers. Among the books they have just issued are ‘A Shock- 
ing Example, aud Other Sketches,’ by. Miss F. C. Baylor; a ‘ His- 
tory of the Celebration of the tooth Anniversary of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States,’ by Hampton L. Carson; an illustrated 
‘ Primer of Scientific Knowledge,’ from the French of the late Paul 
Bert ; ‘The a Reading Book,’ by Eben H. Davis; ‘The 
= lishman of the Rue Cain,’ by H. F. Wood; and ‘Essays,’ by 

. King. 
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—Mr. J. H. V. Arnold, the lately elected President of the Board 
of Aldermen, is a well-known collector of theatrical books and 
prints. He was one of the founders of the Dunlap Society, and is. 
the Chairman of its Executive Committee. 

—Emin Pacha—the ‘ mystery ’ of mid-Africa—forms the subject 
of an entertaining paper by Elbridge S. Brooks in the February- 
Wide Awake. ; 

+ —Messrs. Cupples & Hurd will —- immediately a third edi- 
tion of ‘ Life’s Problems— Here and Hereafter.’ The name of the 
author, the Rev. George Truesdale Flanders, a New Bedford ‘ di- 
vine,’ will be given in this edition. ‘The Romance of a Shop,’ by 
Amy Levy, will be published in a few days by the same house ; 
also ‘ Pleasant Hours in Sunny Lands,’ a story of travel round the 
world, by Isaac N. Lewis. 


—Prof. James Bryce is expected in London from India next 
week, It is reported that 1000 copies of his ‘ American Common- 
wealth ’ has already been sold in England and 3000 here... 

—Mr. Thomas Hardy is about to republish his first novel, ‘ Des- 
perate Remedies,’ which appeared anonymously many years ago. 


—Mr. Hamilton Bell has designed a very handsome Elizabethan 
hall for ‘A Gold Mine,’ the new comedy by Brander Matthews and 
George. H. Jessop, which Mr. Nat Goodwin is to produce at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre on March 4. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. issue this month a classified cata-. 
logue of their books by Western writers, from which it appears. 
that nearly fifty of the authors whose works they publish ‘hail 
from’ at least as far West as Ohio and Illinois. Among the au- 
thors represented are Gen. Lew Wallace, Joseph Kirkland, Rufus 
King, John Hay, the late Alice and Phoebe Cary, the Piatts, the 
late E. R. Sill, Edith M. Thomas, Miss Murfree (Charles Egbert 
Craddock), Bret Harte, Wm. D. Howells and ‘ Octave Thanet.’ 


—Ticknor & Co. issue this month ‘A Woman of Honor,’ by H. 
C. Bunner; ‘Safe Building,’ by Louis De a Berg; and ‘A 
Daughter of Eve,’ by the author of ‘ The Story of Margaret Kent.’ 


—H. W. Nevinson’s ‘ Life of Schiller’ will be the next volume in 
the Great Writers Series; the ‘Essays of William Hazlitt’ will. be 
the February issue in the Camelot Series; and the ‘ Poems of Dora 
Greenwell’ the next in the Canterbury Poets. 


—Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant contributes to the February Black- 
wood’s an intimate study and personal recollections of the late 
Laurence Oliphant, together with a record of her impressions of 
Mr. Oliphant’s first wife. The reformatory work at Haifa is not to. 
be abandoned, it is reported, and Mrs. Rosamond Oliphant, in com- 
pany with some new-found disciples, is about to go thither to fur- 
ther its accomplishment. 

—Motley’s correspondence is to be published in London this. 
month by Murray. 


—Ex-Postmaster-General Thomas L. James will contribute his 
first magazine article, ‘The Railway Mail Service,’ to the March 
Scribner's. Inthe same number Mr. Thomas A. Janvier (‘ Ivory 
Black’) will tell a number of Mexican folk-tales and superstitions 
collected during his many trips to that country. Mr. Henry James. 
will contribute the End Paper, ‘An Animated Conversation ; and 
Mr. Robert Grant will have a story of a woman’s revenge, entitled 
‘An Eye for an Eye.’ 

—‘ The Last of the Van Slacks,’ a new novel by Edward S. Van 
Zile, has been ‘ syndicated,’ and will begin running in Zhe Graphic 
next Saturday. The story will be brought out in book form by 
Cassell & Co. about May 1. 

—‘ Washington as an Athlete’ will be considered by Mrs. Bur~ 
ton Harrison in the March S?¢, Nicholas. 


—President Patton is the general editor of the quarterly Prznce- 
ton College Bulletin, the first number of which has just been issued. 
The literary department will be in charge of Prof. Andrew F. West ; 
Prof. A. L. Frothingham will look after the philosophical depart- 
ment; and matters of science will be under the care of Profs. Scott 
and Magie. 

—Mr. A. M. Palmer has declared his intention to respect the 
wishes of Mrs. Humphry Ward, who strongly objects to the pro-~ 
duction of ‘Robert Elsmere’ on the stage. Mr. William Gillette, 
who talked of dramatizing the book, has not yet done so. 


—Rand, McNally & Co. are about to erect in Adams Street, 
Chicago, a building for their printing and publishing business, which 
will be nine stories in height, with a frontage of 150 feet and a 
depth of 165. Its cost is to be $500,000. It is claimed that it will 
be the largest and completest establishment of the sort in the 
world. A similar claim is made for the handsome and imposing 
structure now going up at Fifth Avenue and Sixteenth Street, New - 



































































































































York, as a permanent courtroom for the Judge; and’also for the 
Methodist Book Concern building which is running it a race at Fifth 
Avenue and Twentieth Street. 


—Dr. Wm. J. Rolfe will contribute to the March Shakspeartana 
a novel and interesting paper on the much-discussed Sonnets of 
Shakspeare. 

—Bromfield & Co. have bought from Chas. L. Webster & Co. 
the ‘Family Biography of Henry Ward Beecher,’ and have con- 
tracted with Mr. Beecher’s executors to complete the publication 
of his Life of Christ. 

—Mr. Stockton’s new serial story is to appear in Collier’s Once a 
Week, which also announces a story by B. L. Farjeon—a writer 
of a very different order. Mr. Mayo W. Hazeltine is writing book 
reviews for Once a Week. Miss Julia Magruder contributed a 
novelette to a recent number, and Mr. and Mrs. Lathrop have 
united to write another. Mr. Brander Matthews has prepared for 
the same paper a comedy called ‘ This Picture and That.’ 


—Peter Paul & Bro. of Buffalo announce ‘ The Champions of 
Agrarian Socialism and their Teaching,’ by the Rev. V. Cathrein, 
translated by the Rev. J. U. Heinzle of Buffalo. 

—‘ Mental Evolution in Man : the Origin of the Human Faculty,’ 
by George J. Romanes, will be published immediately by D. Apple- 
ton & Co. This work will be followed by ‘The Folk-Lore of 
Plants,’ by T. F. Thiselton Dyer; Ducourdray’s ‘ Histoire Som- 
maire de la Civilization,’ ‘translated, edited and revised,’ in two 
parts, one entitled ‘ The History of Ancient Civilization,’ the other 
* The History of Modern Civilization.’ ‘Arius the Libyan’ is to be 
added to Appleton’s Town and Country Library. Two tales by 

ulian Hawthorne, ‘Constance’ and ‘ Calbot’s Rival,’ will appear 
in the Library on March 1. 

—D. Lothrop Co. announce a final edition of Margaret Sydney’s 
‘Five Little Peppers,’ ‘limited’ to one hundred thousand copies, 
after printing which they will destroy the plates. 

—A case has just come up in the Supreme Court of New York 
which must interest scientific people everywhere. The plaintiff is 
Dr. C. H. F. Peters, Director of the Litchfield Observatory of Ham- 
ilton College; the defendant, Prof. Charles A. Borst, for several 
years his assistant, but now a Fellow of Johns Hopkins University, 
and the matter in dispute is the possession of an unpublished cata- 
logue of equatorial stars, made while Prof. Borst was connected 
with the Litchfield Observatory. Dr. Peters claims that the assist- 
ance rendered by Prof. Borst was ‘only clerical,’ and performed 
when his services belonged to the Director, under whom he was on 
salary. The defendant claims that the..work is wholly his and his 
sisters’. And his claim is supported by such eminent astronomers 
as Prof. Simon Newcomb and Dr. Asaph Hall. According to The 
Evening Post, the manuscripts contain the positions of 35,608 com- 

arison stars, reduced to the epochs of 1850 or 1875 and arranged 
in the order of right ascension. There are 3572 pages, 900 of 
which are nearly double folio size, being 15x104 inches, and bear 
on their face upwards of 7,000,000 figures. It is said that it will be 
shown that more than half of the 35,608 computations were made 
by Prof. Borst’s sister Emma, and that nearly 1000 pages are in the 
handwriting of another sister, Miss Lucy Borst. 

—The American Philosophical Society are to reprint the diary of 
André Michaux, the distinguished botanist and traveller in North 
America, Australia and Madagascar, whose ‘ Flora Boreali-Ameri- 
cana’ was published in Paris in 1803, two years after the author’s 
death. The diary will be printed in French, just as it was written. 
It was given to the Society long ago by his son, Frangois André. 

It will have an introduction and notes by Prof. C. S. Sargent. 

—Philip Hone, a member of an old Knickerbocker family, led a 
life of uncommon usefulness and prominence during the first half 
of the present century. He was one of the few men in his time in 

America who had the leisure to keep a diary and the varied ex- 
perience to make such a record valuable to posterity. Having ac- 
cumulated a considerable fortune as a merchant, he retired from 
business while still in middle life and devoted his energies to pub- 
lic services both political and industrial. He held the office of 
Mayor of New York and for many years was high in the counsels 
of the Whig party. He was one of the founders of the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Co. and of many similar enterprises when canals 
and railways were still experiments. As a Vestryman of Trinity 
Church, Trustee of Columbia College and of the Bloomingdale 
Asylum, President of the Bank for Savings and of the Clinton Hall 
A iation, and a trusted officer of many other institutions, he was 


closely identified with the leading interests of the city. His diary: 


extends from 1828 to 1845, and the political life of these years is 
commented upon by one who was familiar with its inner workings. 
Daniel Webster, Martin Van Buren, and a score of their prominent 
contemporaries are familiarly described, and conversations with 
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them recorded. A graphic description is given of the famous Tip- 
pecanoe election, in which Hone took an active part on the side of 
Harrison. But the portion of the diary which will be most eagerly 
read is that relating to the social life of New York. Hone was 
above all a man of the world and of pleasure, a dom-vivant and 
diner-out. He keeps aconstant record of the dramatic amusements 
of the town when James Wallack acted and Fanny Ellsler danced. 
He was in the habit of writing down the names of the guests at his 
own dinner-table and of those whom he met at other people’s. 
The Knickerbocker of to-day will learn what company was present 
at his father’s wedding, where his grandfather most frequently 
dined, and what people thought about him. The tone of the diary 
is always pleasant, and the expression amusing and sometimes 
witty. Old New York, when the fashionable world lived on St. 
John’s Park and Broadway, when Washington Square was a vacant 
lot, when William B. Astor was young and the venerable John 
jay yet alive, passes before us in these pages. The student of the 

istory of New York will find ‘The Diary of Philip Hone’ a mine 
of information, and the gossips of to-day will pause to enjoy the for- 
gotten small-talk of their grandmothers. The work has been 
edited by Mr. Bayard Tuckerman, author of ‘ English Prose Fiction,’ 
and will be published by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 





The Free Parliament 

[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication, 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. 
QUESTIONS 

No. 1445.—Who is Rennell Rodd, and where can I procure his 
books? No doubt they have been noticed in THE CriTIC, but I have 
not been able to find his name in the index. 

Notre Dag, IND. D. E. H. 

[Mr. Rodd is, or was until very recently, an attaché of the British 
Legation in Berlin; we have an impression, however, that he was re- 
cently transferred from that post to another, in eastern Europe. Con- 
sulting the index to THE CRITIC for 1882, we find reference to page 265 
(Oct. 7), whereon there is a review of his ‘ Rose-Leaf and Apple-Leaf’ 
(Philadelphia: J. M. Stoddart & Co.), a volume of mild poems which 
came into being under the patronizing and protecting wing of Oscar 
Wilde, then at the height of his notoriety. Mr. Rodd’s ‘ Frederick, 
Crown Prince and Emperor’ ($1.25, New York, Macmillan & Co.) has 
come before the public within the past few weeks. ] 





Publications Received 


Recuipt of new publications is ack ledged in this column. Further notice of 
any work will upon itsinterest and importance. Whenno address is given 
the publication is issue 





in New York. 


Authors at Home. Edited by J. L. and J. B. Gilder. $.50........... Cassell & Co, 
Beebe, C.M. Poems of the Brotherhood EM 5674 oain.deet Brooklyn: C. M. Beebe, 
Blanden, C. G. Tancred’s Daughter, and Other Poems........ G B Putnam’s Sons, 


Vol. X. (The Ring and the Book. Vol. III.) 


Browning, R. Poetical Works. 
$x. a -Macmillan & Co, 


Browne, Sir Thomas. Religio Medici. 75c 

















Campion, Dr. Thomas, Works of. 5 shillings. mdon: J. C. Nimmo, 
Chesney, F. R. Operatic Tales, Me eda ...Scribner & Welford, 
Courtney, W. L. Life of John Stuart Mill. ........5......00eeeeeee os, Whittaker. 
Crabbe, G. Poetical Works. (Selected) ..............sccssceeeees Thos. Whittaker. 
Davis, E.H. The Beginner’s Reading Book. 42c...... Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Easter Bells. Illustrated. 75c............--....0- .. -Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Encyclopedic Dictionary, The. 14 vols. $42............00:+ tis iesioven Cassell & Co. 
Farjeon, B. L. Toilers of Babylon. 40C............2.ceeeeeereneecee H. r & Bros, 
Fawcett, Edgar. Miriam Balestier. s0C................ . Clarke & Co, 
Fleming, George. The Truth about Clement Ker. 75c...... Roberts Bros, 
Garrison, Gertrude. The Wrong Man. asc..........0.. ....Belford, Clarke & Co. 
Gibson, R. J. H. Text-book of Elementary Biology. $1.75.. Longmans, Green & Co, 
Heimb x trude’s Marriage. Tr. by Mrs. J. W. Davis. 75c. Worthington Co. 
J efferies, Richard. Field and Hedgerow. $1.75............ Longmans, Green & Co, 
ONOR, Cs MNONNTL AOR sive fase Wises concgsvind sc caedpeceds ‘Thos. Whittaker. 
King, Henry T. Essays. $1.25....... 0... 200-- cece ceee Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Le Cato, N. J..W. Aunt Sally’s Boy Jack. sc Belford, Clarke & Co, 





Luska, S. A Latin Quarter Courtship. 50C.........220.seee-eeeeseeee Cassell & Co, 
Maupassant, Guy de. Afloat. Tr. by Laura Ensor. ,-5 -Geo, Routledge & Sons, 


Mayo, Rev. A. D. Industrial Education in the Sout 

Washington: Gov’t Printing Office. 
Miller, Annie Jenness, Twixt Love and Law. soc............ Belford, Clarke &-Co, 
Mills, Charles de B. The Tree of Mythology. $3........ Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 
Montague, F.C. Life of Sir Robert Peel. 75c.......-.. Phila.;: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Morris, Lewis. The Was of Hades, $t.95 pebtabeleppitin tage cr Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Morley, H. English Writers. Vol. IV. (The Fourteenth Century. Part I.) 


‘eee Cassell & Co. 
Noel, Hon. Roden, A Modern Faust, and Other Poems. $1.75..Scribner & Welford. 
Oliphant, Laurence. Scientific Religion. $2.50........... Buffalo: C. A, Wenborne. 
Perez, Bernard. The First Three Years of Childhood. Tr, by Alice M, Christie. 
: $1.50...... Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 
Rein, J. i The Industries of Japan, $10...... .2....ss0e: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
Shirreff, Emily. The Kinder-Garten. $r................. Syracuse: C, W. Bardeen. 
Smith, C. L. History of Education in North Carolina. 
: A Washington: Gov’t Printing Office. 
Smith, E, ep, Visitors in England, $r.25.. ...........A. C, Armstrong & Son. 
Ss hein’s Cyclopedia of Education. edited by A. E. Fletcher. $3.75, 
Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 





Thompson, D. G. Social Progress, $2.... .....-++..0.-205 Longmans, Green & Co. 
Wingate. G.E.L. An Impossible Impossibility ; or, Can Such Things Be? 
’ Seca’ Gad Belford, Clarke & Co. 





